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THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


HE change in the name recommended by the board 
of directors and unanimously adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 


appears to be well conceived as more accurately de- 


scriptive of the present aims and activities of the or- 
ganization, which have. become industrial rather than 
social. Furthermore, it betokens a keener appreciation 
on the part of the membership as a whole of that larger 
mission of practical usefulness which constitutes the 
principal inheritance of the new Association. The proper 
solution of the several problems of vital import besetting 
the American rubber industry demands frank exchange 
of opinion and hearty coéperation for the common good 
through the medium of an organized body such as The 
Rubber Association of America promises to become. 
Thus it seems to have been the height of good judg- 
ment to reélect as officers for the ensuing year those 
able men who have been so intimately in touch with the 
developments of the past twelve-month and hence are 
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exceptionally well equipped to handle the existing 
situation. 

Our problems and opportunities of the present and 
near future were ably set forth by the distinguished 
after-dinner speakers at the Rubber Club banquet, as 
indicated by extracts published elsewhere in this issue. 
Devoting themselves exclusively to the commercial aspect 
of these matters, Taft, Mr. MacRoberts 
and Colonel Colt convincingly indicated the needs of the 
American industry, definitely pointed out the pitfalls to 


be avoided, and offered sound advice for timely action. 


ex-President 


The other speaker, Bishop DuMoulin, in an address that 


will be 
opportunities, and the enthusiasm with which his whole- 


long remembered, discussed America’s ethical 


some counsel was received emphasized again the gratify- 
ing fact that the rubber industry has ever been a leader 
in this aspect of all commercial relations. 


RUBBER TARIFFS OF THE FUTURE. 


ar another column will be found a quotation from the 
“London Times” that shows the feeling that has been 


aroused by the American invasion of British markets. 
The fact that English factories were not able to make 
the goods because they were busy with war orders, nor 
the fact that the markets were eager for American goods, 
(these being oftener available) makes not a particle of 
Nor is the contention of the writer at all 
In his place any American manufacturer 


difference. 
unreasonable. 
would voice the same complaint and perhaps not as 
temperately. It is a good guess, therefore, that once the 
war is over American goods will be handicapped in Eng- 
lish markets. A second guess is that an export tariff 
will be put upon British-grown rubber. 
diction is the motive of this brief, an import tax upon 
crude rubber will be assessed by our own needy govern- 
Then, there will doubtless follow a downward 
All 


Further, as pre- 


ment. 
revision of the tariff on manufactured rubber goods. 
of this is in sight, and some, if not all, sure to come. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND CONSERVATION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 


HE report of the special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States regard- 

ing combinations to conserve natural resources, and 
the favorable result of its referendum to the commercial 
bodies, announced early in January, touch the rubber 
industry very nearly, for the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Chamber is bound to carry great weight in Con- 
As coal, solvent naphtha and the future supply of 
fuel are involved, the matter is 


eress. 
our present motor-car 
worthy the serious attention of rubber manufacturers. 
Most legislation affecting our natural resources, so 
long exploited, has made no distinction between those 
which become exhausted or greatly depleted through 
utilization, and those which to a degree renew them- 
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selves every year. It is a natural consequence, there- 
fore, that the former now have a tendency toward ex- 
tinction. Thus to mitigate this as far as possible, the 
Chamber committee recommends remedial legislation 
to permit cooperative agreements, under federal super- 
vision, in those industries which involve primary nat- 
ural resources, on condition that the agreements in 
fact tend to conserve the resources, to lessen acci- 
dents, and to promote the common good. The plan 
is to enlarge the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission beyond its present function of investigation 
and authorize it to formulate constructive plans for 
the promotion and safeguarding of public interest un- 
der which an industry may operate alike to the bene 
fit of consumers, workmen, and producers. The com- 
mittee realizes that these are primarily matters of 
state law and has in mind only such legislation as 
would bring natural resources under federal statutes 
and define the conditions under which they may legally 
become commercial commodities in interstate com- 
merce. 

The quantities of products our natural resources are 
called upon to furnish have greatly increased during 
the years which have elapsed since our general legis- 
lation dealing with interstate trade was enacted. The 
production of coal from American mines has increased 
almost fivefold, while the population has increased less 
than 70 per cent. During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury the yearly drain upon our sources of petroleum 
has increased sixfold and more. The commercial utili- 
zation of natural gas, which fell off in earlier years, 
has since increased, reaching $101,000,000 last year, 
when 628 billion cubic feet were used. 

In October the director of the Bureau of Mines said 
that we have probably reached the climax of our pro- 
duction of crude oil, adding that the Geological Survey 
estimates that deposits of petroleum as yet unde- 
veloped will scarcely furnish a supply for more than 
30 years. If this estimate be correct, our supplies of 
natural gas may not last so long. 

Something like 40 per cent of the coal in the seam 
has been said by the director of the Bureau of Mines 
to be lost as far as beneficial utilization is concerned. 
Millions of barrels of oil have been wasted by being 
allowed to flow into the streams, by being mixed with 
water, or by evaporation. There has been no such 
waste in any other sort of mining. By passing into 
the air from uncontrolled gas wells, from oil wells, 
from giant flambeaus, from leaking pipe lines, and 
from many other methods of waste, natural gas is said 
to be sacrificed at a rate of not less than one billion 
cubic feet a day, and probably very much more. 

Can any sagacious manufacturer, whether of rubber 
or other goods, contemplate these facts without re- 
alizing the urgent necessity of intelligent codperation 
for the common good between the government and 
producers of American raw materials? 
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A MONUMENT TO THE INVENTOR OF THE 
PNEUMATIC TIRE. 





HE recent suggestion of F. C. Millhoff that a monu- 
ment be erected to the man who invented the pneu- 
matic tire is one not to be lightly forgotten. Indeed, it 
has much to commend it, for while perhaps less spectacu- 
lar than wireless telegraphy, the aeroplane, the motion 
picture and similar epoch-making inventions, the pneu- 
matic tire certainly revolutionized transportation and 
made the automobile possible. But Mr. Millhoff very 
aptly says: 

The man who invented the first pneumatic tire would 
certainly be entitled to consider himself one of the great- 
est contributors to human progress, yet not one person 
in a million even knows his name, and very few ever won- 
dered who he was. If anybody ever badly needed a monu- 
ment as a protection against oblivion, he is the man. 

When that happy time comes that the world finds itself 
at peace, the motorists, tire and automobile manufacturers 
of every civilized country might well join in raising a fund 
for a suitable memorial to Robert William Thomson, the 
first patentee of a pneumatic tire in England in 1845. The 
United States, however, is the center of the tire and auto- 
mobile industry, and if, meantime, Americans decide to 
honor this worthy pioneer in a great industry, it is easy 
to foresee that it will be nip and tuck between Akron and 
Detroit as the site of the memorial. 


WITH THE PASSING OF Henry A. GOULD THE RUBBER 
trade loses a striking and interesting figure, a “gentleman 
of the old school.” His gentle dignity and precise cour- 
tesy were as much a part of his business as of his social 
life. While he was an able business man, and a pioneer 
in large undertakings, his leanings were toward the 
scholarly arts and the betterment of mankind. To his 
staff he was ever the respected teacher rather than the 
“boss.”” A quaint, picturesque personality, we of the 
trade shall not see his like again. 


ALONG WITH THE PREDICTION THAT FINE LEATHER 
shoes will soon cost $30 per pair, comes the announcement 
that “leatherless” shoes are to be worn throughout 
the West next summer. Leatherless does not mean 
rubberless, however. 


THE INCREASING DEPENDENCE OF THE United States 
on the tropics for raw materials and foodstuffs not 
produced in this country is shown by the fact that more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of tropical products were 
brought into this country during the fiscal vear 1916. 
The exact total, $1,060,850,416, represented an increase 
of $253,208,231 over the year 1915. Imports of rubber, 
etc., amounted to $304,000,000 during the fiscal year 
1916, against $280,000,000 in 1915, and $109,000,000 in 
1905, and were exceeded in value only by sugar, coffee 
and fibers. 
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The Rubber Club’s Seventeenth Annual Banquet. 


HILE the diners may have talked among themselves of 

W recent achievements and present prosperity, our prob- 

lems and opportunities after the war formed the chief 

topic of the distinguished after-dinner speakers at the seven- 

teenth annual banquet of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 

which was held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on Monday evening, January 8. 

Before the banquet was served the diners gathered in an 
adjoining room and in the congenial atmosphere of an informal 
reception greeted their friends and renewed acquaintances. 

Upon entering the banquet hall one was immediately im- 
pressed by a welcome departure in the decorations. Large 
American flags predominated and were introduced in the simple 
and pleasing form of sharp-angled trophy stacks at suitable lo- 
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cations about the room, producing a tall, narrow effect in har- 
mony with the architectural lines. At the head of the room 
hung the Rubber Club banner, while the spaces between the 
trophy stacks and also along the fronts of the two tiers of 
boxes, occupied by the ladies during the after-dinner speaking, 
were draped with large flags in a frieze-like effect interspersed 
with blue banners displaving in true colors the coat of arms 
of the several states in which the rubber industry flourishes. But 
the crowning feature consisted of a great American flag, 
cleverly concealed, which suddenly unfurled to the inspiring 
strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” and immediately created 
a happy spirit of patriotic enthusiasm. 


Each guest found at his place an attractive program and 
menu with a cover in lavender, green and gold embodying an at- 
tractive design including the Rubber Club seal, a sprig of 
flevea leaves, the western hemisphere, and a man tapping a 
rubber tree. 

After an invocation by The Right Reverend Frank DuMoulin, 
Bishop-Coadjutor of the Diocese of Ohio, the diners enjoyed 
an excellent repast and during the addresses that followed 
manifested great enthusiasm as the salient points of each 
speaker were brought forth. 

A TOAST TO THE LADIES 

At the conclusion of the dinner President Firestone called 
attention to the fact that for the first time in its history the 
Rubber Club enjoyed the honor and pleasure of having ladies 
present to hear the after-dinner speaking. In proposing a toast 
to “The Ladies,” which was heartily drunk, he expressed the 
belief that the distinguished guests of honor must realize “that 
the gentlemen composing the great rubber industry have a dis- 
tinct appreciation of the refined and the beautiful.” 


PRESIDENT FIRESTONE’S ADDRESS. 

President Firestone then continued with the following ad- 
dress, announcing the birth of The Rubber Association of 
America and touching briefly upon the Rubber Club’s activities 
of the past year and its growth in membership: 


As President of the Rubber Club I am very much interested— 
and I want every member to feel interested—in both its fraternal 
ae business activities. However, as there are many of our mem- 
bers here tonight who have not attended the annual meeting nor 
taken an active part in it, I know that you will be much in- 
terested in the business activities of the Club. I want to say just 
a word in regard to the rubber industry and the Rubber Club of 
America, from now on to be known as The Rubber Association 
of America. 

The reason that your directors have recommended this change 
in name to the members at the annual meeting was that it better 
represents the true position of the organization. Originally, the 
New England rubber men gathered together for social purposes 
mly. Out of these meetings grew the Rubber Club of America, 
the purpose of which was not only to bring the rubber interests 
together socially, but to promote the welfare of the rubber 
industry. 

This so changed the nature of the organization that the name 
Rubber Club became misleading, and as a result we have adopted 
the title, The Rubber Association of America, which more clearly 
describes this body. 

As our raw materials are received from foreign lands, and 
many of our products are shipped to foreign countries, there is 
every reason why the rubber interests must have a strong and 
efficierit organization to look after the interests not only of the 
rubber industry but the entire commercial activities of the United 
States, which are so vitally affected by our well-being. 

Rubber is the most important commodity in the world. It is 
not only of great importance’ tommercially, but our happiness 
and social welfare are to a large degree dependent upon it. You 
will be surprised to know that the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry stands among the first few leaders in volume in dollars 
and cents. 

During the past year your Advisory Committee has been very 
active and held fortnightly meetings effectively dealing with the 
questions which have been brought before it. The members of 
this committee have given generously of their time for attend- 
ance at these meetings. 

A committee on legislation has been closely in touch with 
measures affecting the industry which have been introduced at 
Washington. This committee, however, has had comparatively 
little to do, as no tariff changes have been attempted. 

One of the most important efforts of the year was the forma- 
tion of rules and a uniform contract to govern transactions in 
crude rubber between importers and dealers and manufacturers. 

The committee has submitted a report which was sent to every 
member and has now been adopted. 

An Arbitration Committee to assist in carrying out the rules 
has been provided for. 
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A Bureau of Statistics was established last May which, it is 
hoped, will soon be able to distribute accurate information cover- 
ing the importing of crude rubber and give the members a valua 


general 
athliated 


ile report concerning the industry in 


The tollowing divisions are now with The Rubber 








Association of America: The Mechanical bber Goods Division, 
The Rubber Sundries Division, The Hard Rubber Manufac- 
turers, The Rubber and Fiber Sole Manufacturers, Rubhe 
Heel Club of America, The R er Reclaimers’ Club and Th 
American Rubber Manufacturers’ Association of London 

It is hoped that our group organization ve greatly ex 
tended in the ture and that much benefit e derived from 
the closer association of these groups and pen competiti 
bureaus which may be established 

The Committee on National Preparedness has completed it 
work and will be succeeded by a research committee. 


satisfactory growth during 
had enrolled i191 firm 


The organization has shown a very 
the past year. On January 1, 1916, we 
members and 227 members. On January 1, 1917, w 
had enrolled 231 firm members, an increase of 40, and 235 
‘late members, an increase of 8—making a total membership of 
465. There are still, however, a number of organizations directly 
interested in the manufacture of rubber which are not 
represented, and is hoped that there will be an increase in the 
membership prior to the next annual meeting. 


associate 


asso- 


or 
goods 


PROTECTION OF OUR _ IN 
GROWING IN AMERICA 


ADVOCA 
AND RUBBER 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT TES 
TERESTS ABROAD 
Taft, the principal speaker of the evening, mani- 


insight of the 


Ex-President 


fested a keen and needs of the rubber 


four years’ residence in the Philippines, 


status 
industry gained through 
and made 


under the 


where he established a government it possible for 


American capital to grow rubber American flag. 


After reviewing the growth and importance of the rubber in- 
dustry and referring to the United States as the world’s prin- 
cipal rubber consumer, he pointed to the present situation of 


Germany and the Central Powers as proving that rubber is a 
awkwardness of being 
Taft then re- 
briefly 


and demonstrating the 
war. Mr. 
rubber, 


military necessity 


without an adequate supply in time of 
viewed the principal sources of crude touched 
in the ownership and maintenance of 
Dutch East 


possibilities of the 


upon American enterprise 


rubber plantations in the Indies and elsewhere, and 


tropical and semi-tropical 


Our 


emphasized the 


areas within our national jurisdiction. agricultural au- 


thorities, he said, should be awake in their researches to investi- 


gate the feasibility of raising rubber in Texas and in those 


regions of the United States which resemble Mexico in climate 
and physical conditions. Mention of the guayule industry and 
its interruption by the deplorable conditions of anarchy now 


existing in Mexico brought him to a consideration of our foreign 


policy with respect to the protection of Americans carrying on 
industries abroad, and to quote Chief Justice Marshall of th 
Supreme Court and Mr. Justice Miller as to the manifest con- 
stitutional rights of American citizens, both individually and in 
bodies constituting corporations. Continuing he said in part 

Of course some injustice done to our people in other countries 


may not be of sufhcient 


It must aiways be a 


importance to justify our going to war 
matier of degree in resorting to such ex- 
measures. But it wil! be a fatal injury to our American 
enterprise and to the great usefulness of foreign investments 

our citizens if it is to be understood that we will never resort * 
extreme measures in dischar the constitutional duty of thi 
country towards its citizens lands, and in pr 


treme 





tecting them against the unlawful invasion of lawless foreign 
government And vi ntlemen, interested as many of you a1 

in the industry of producing crude rubber in various foreign 
ountries, in some of which the governments are not the most 





able, are certainly greatly interested in the maintenance of tl 
onstitutional protection of our citizens abroad 
But we have tropical tries of our own in which rubber can 


be raised. Rubber is produced in some quantity in the Philip 





pines. | was greatly interested in the subject when I was 
nected with the Government of Rhode Island, but unfortunatel 
the policy of Congress, which we as a commission protest 
against, has very seriously interfer h tht deveis ipment 
the industry there. Oppressed as ( ress was the popular 
fear of the power and monopoly of t corporations in t 
country, it allowed itself to be frig nto a poli 
Philippines that has worked greatly to the detriment of the 
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detriment of this country, and increasing the trade 
f those islands. The limitation contained in the fundamental 
‘t of the Philippines forbidding the acquisition of land by foreign 
ns of more than 2,500 acres is an absurdity in a tropical 
er er and other tropical products should 


eC ple, to the 
I 


rporati 





t ‘ ¢ > I 
e encouraged nnected with tropical enterprises of 
t kind are very great. Everyone who is familiar with their 
king will appreciate the maxim that in five years of opera- 
! ive tw ad r ne moderate year, and two good 
and that the icstruction of ad vears in the tropics 1S in 
oportion to the greater violence of natural forces in the tropics 
in the temperate zone. The amount of land which ought to 
e cultivated in the Philippines as compared with the amount that 
is cultivate s so great that the acquisition of parts of it by great 
( Ss ¢ vork ¢ 1 at al It is a mere hobgoblin 
reated by dangers of this intry which tind no counterpart in 
a retarded « like the pg oes We did for 12 or 15 





rogress in the Philippines in many ways, but 








ve might have made a great deal more progress in helping the 
pecple to better industrial conditions had we had the assistance 
the capital which was available in the United States, and which 


kept out of those islands. I am very proud 
for 15 years in giving them a good 
government and in_ bringing 
about a condition of prosperity 
there; in giving half of their 
school population an opportunity 
for an education; in giving 
them law and order; in giving 
them good roads; in giving them 
a good currency; in giving them 
a good administration of justice; 
in giving them good health. 
Sut all these things were made 
possible by the building up by 
a great civil service guided and 
strengthened by a body of Amer- 
icans the like of which, I think 
we have never had in our gov- 
ernment before. The present 
policy in the Philippines has been 
to drive out of the service of the 
Philippine Government, all those 
American civil servants; and we 
have turned the Islands over to 
Filipino politicians and to a 
control that, after the impulse of 
a good government which they 
exhausted, will result in efficiency and corrup- 
tion and produce a discontent that will ultimately plague us, 
responsible as we are for the welfare of the Philippine people. 
it will create a political situation in which bribery and blackmail 
will become a feature in every great business projected there. 
It will make investments of capital less likely and will help 
neither the people of the Islands nor the business of the country. 
These are the reasons why the rubber industry has not flourished 
in the Philippines. I wish it could have been otherwise. 

| felicitate the Rubber Club of America on the enterprise that 


islat 10n 


f the work which we did 











Ww. H. Tart 


have had shall be 


Americans have shown in hunting opportunities for the growth 
of rubber, and in the increase in the rubber industry. I sincerely 
hope that it may not be injured by any ill-conceived system 
of taxation upon crude rubber, which will put our manufacture 
it a disadvantage with the manufacturers of the world in com- 


goods. | sincerely hope that the 


duty on manufactured 


in the sale of rubber 


utterly ne al process of on the 











goods at increasing the du on the raw material entering 
into them will not . further p cacy in our economic policies 
The theory that rubber is a luxury is of course not true. When 
t was proj osed t automobiles on the theor hat they were 
I ries, invest satisfied the roposers that the had 
grown to be necessities, and with them, of course. the rubber 
tires that are essential t their use | hope the lesse which was 
then learned will be remembered, and that the enormous industry 
which you represent will made to pay its taxes in proportion 
t r profits and vealt] t not in such an injurious 

as to hamper r competition and producti wers to be 

not only for Ir own reasonable and legitimate profit, 

tt ( enetit of t eople f the United States 


SAMUEL MAC ROBERTS ON OUR FUTURE PROBLEMS 


Samuel MacRoberts, vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York in charge of all its foreign interests, spoke in the 
absence of Irank A. Vanderlip because of illness and was in- 

é Pre restone as a man to whom the rubber 
ndebted r the establishment of the gold dollar of 
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out that the problems 
the entire 


inted 
the problems of 


the Far East. Mr. MacRoberts pi 
yf the 


industrial 


rubber industry are very much 


life of the natiot \s a result of two years of ex 


ceptional plant expansion and prosperity, the outstanding fa 
of our economical relation to the world is the sudden accumu 
lation by this country of a large additional capital. What this 
means to our own country and to other nations has not yet 
crystallized into any definite thought, although various judg- 
ments are being hazarded; and whether we agree with any one 


of them, Mr. MacKoberts believes it plain that the question is 


not only pregnant wit usiness disaster, but that it has the 
lure of very great opport tie Developing this line of thought 
he sounded a wholesom« arning, extracts from which follow: 

The fact that th st of production in this country has 
steadily risen to unparalleled heights, the unparalleled level of 
wages, and the resultant high cost of living, all indicates the 


us through this unusual condition. 


difhculties that might come to 
l tuation might be and this 


It indicates how easily this s reversed 


newly acquired wealt! rawn away at the close of the war. 
leaving only the dregs of a discontent and innumerable difficul- 
ties of a political and « mic nature. Our industry has already 
expanded, possibly expanded to the limit of our labor market 
to operate, and if we are to continue to accumulate gold, this 
labor situation will prevent our investing’ it in legitimate in- 
dustrial enterprises \ further accumulation will only result 
in an expansion of bank credit which we cannot use in our 
domestic situation 

[his is a situation that is recognized by the Scandimavian 
ountries, and ts the reasor they have so strenuously dis- 
couraged the further importation of gold into their countries. 
Even if we are ambitious only to hold this gold, we cannot 
lo it unless we can incorporate it promptly into the commercial 
yusiness of the world 

The optimistic conclusion that New York is to be the financial 
center of the world, and that t keys of the commerce of the 
vorld are already in t ands is clearly untenable, and it is 
1 dangerous tendet for st lrop into the theory that we 


have become in the natural order 
of things a great trading nation, 
und that our economic position 
is protected and secured for the 


future. In real fact we bring to 
the situation of being a great 
trading nation only one element, 
that is, this newly acquired 
wealth—money. Our geograph 
ical position is distinctly against 

We are outside of the lines 
of trade and commerce We 


no shipping facilities. We 
even seem to ignore the ordinary 
economic principles that are ne 
cessary to found them. We have 
not a sufficient number of inter- 
national banks or other machin- 
ery for financing a foreign trade 
We prohibit the establishment of 
foreign banks here, which is just 
as necessary for maintaining a 
great international trading posi 
for us to establish 
foreign lands 





f the ¢ perative Pr 


wl as it 18 


S. MacRoperts 
uur branches in 


We have few men with any knowledge of foreign trade or inter 
national commerce Our laws have been drafted with a sole eye 
for a domestic situation and with no regard either for our oppor 


tunities or for our necessities abroad As a nation we have a 


provincial point ot y on all these matters and until we can 
develop a settled public option which, after all, controls our 
government, we will have a weak and unstable government to 
look to for protection 

Now. getting back to the rubber industry, your situation 1s 


just the same. You have the same elements in your situation 
general industrial life of the country. Where are 
ompetition when competition is 
period of prosperity comes 
directly or abnormal conditions. In in- 
ternational finance the maxim is that the trade follows the loan. 
Now. with vou it is not a question of whether or not you are 
to make loans, but whether you will make investments in 
foreign countries to protect your materials, to make your 
supply of raw mate rials sure, and at a price which is not unequal 
to that of your competitors abroad. You have exactly the same 


as is in the 
ou going t e to meet your 
restored, for after all, this great 
ndirectly from these 


raw 
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problems that the whole country has, and it is to be hoped 
that the Rubber Association in looking after its own interests 
will not overlook these problems that apply to the entire 
country 

OLONEL COLT REVIEWS RUBBER HISTORY 


Firestone as the dean of the rubber 
industry, a manufacturer who had made American influence felt 
in foreign countries, and the pioneer whose courage and fore- 
sight had brought us nearer the source of supply by leading the 
way safely and wisely for American capital in the production of 
plantation rubber, Colonel Samuel P. Colt reviewed the high- 
lights of rubber history in his own genial manner interspersed 
with much wholesome humor. 
Placing rubber as the second of 
the three greatest forces of civi- 
lization to-day, the first and third 
being steel and cement, he re- 
viewed its source, the origin of 
its name, early experiments in 


Introduced by President 


its use, the discovery of vulca- 
nization and the manifold appli- 
possible thereby. 
mighty 


cations made 
In illustration of the 
consequences of Goodyear’s 
epoch-making achievement, Mr. 
Colt pointed to the pneumatic 
tire which has revolutionized the 


world. And said he: 
I believe if the automobile 
had been perfected, and the 


rubber pneumatic tire had been 


Coroner S. P. perfected, and the solid tire on 

the auto truck had been per- 

fected twenty years before any railroad had been built, 
there would not have been one-half, nor one-quarter, nor 


perhaps one-tenth of the railroads that there are to-day. 
But what would we have had in its stead? We would 
have had the most magnificent roads; we would have gone back 
to the days of the stage coach magnified, and we would have 
had the most magnificent roads throughout this country that 
the world ever knew, sufpassing even those of Rome. But the 
railroad was first, and the railroads are built, and it is going 
to take time to build the roads, but I say now that the auto- 
mobile and the automobile truck are going to encroach daily 
upon the railroads, and for short hauls are going to very largely 
supersede them, and our roads are going to improve, and you 
are interested in this great object, Mr. President, of the Lincoln 
Highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. I do not believe 
we can over-estimate to-day the part that rubber is to play in 
the civilization of the world in the future, and I do not believe 
that there will be any substitute for the rubber pneumatic tire 
I do not know why the Almighty should have given such a 
product as rubber to the world, but He did, and they have tried 
to imitate it, they have tried for synthetic rubber, they have 
tried all things, but there is nothing found to take its place. 


Mr. Colt then referred to the high rubber prices prevailing 
within four years and to the fact that the vision of those who 
experimented in transplanting the Hevea from the banks of the 
Amazon to the propitious soil and climate of the Far East had 
that is already providing 
three-fourths of our need at a moderate price. In closing he 
cooperation in the in- 


developed an inexhaustible supply 


emphasized the great need of 


dustry, quoting former Chairman Hurley of the Federal Trade 


present 


Commission to the effect that codperation as opposed to ig- 
norant competition is the watchword of the era we are enter- 
ing—coOperation between employer and employe, among busi- 
ness men, and between business and government. 


Mr. 


It is a little late, gentlemen, but you may be interested—with 
no reflection on the rubber industry, you should be interested 
in what the next speaker may say to you. In Ohio we not 
only build factories and prepare presidents for the White House, 
but we look after the finer sensibilities for this country, while 
we are here, and for the next world we don’t want to take 
any chances. We are not selfish with that influence—we have 


Firestone then said: 
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brought a Bishop from Ohio. He is a man who is responsible 
for my well-being in the paths that I walk, and some other 
rubber men that I know. Whether he has fulfilled that re- 
sponsibility it is up to you gentlemen to judge. Before bringing 
him down here, we didn’t take any chances—I spent my vacation 
with him, and he lives second door to a rubber president, and 
we concluded that we would like to have him spread the in- 
fluence among our friends. I am sure you will be interested in 
hearing from my friend and bishop, Frank DuMoulin. 
BISHOP DU MOULIN ON AMERICA’S ETHICAL OPPORTUNITIES 
Genial Bishop DuMoulin, whose beneficent influence has found 
such generous expression in the welfare work of the rubber fac- 
tories of Ohio, spoke with 
earnestness and enthusiasm 
in appreciation of the im- 
portance of the finer sensi- 
bilities in business and social 
relations. Four types of men 
represent about all there is of 
life to-day, according to Bishop 
DuMoulin, the commercial. 
man, the teacher, the ethical 
man—ever growing more im- 
portant in this humanitarian 
age—and the prophet The 
viewpoints, achievements and 
shortcomings of each in their 
relations one to another he 
pictured convincingly, and then 
in the role of both prophet and - 
ethical man he pictured bril- 
liantly the wonderful opportun- 
ities for progress in every line of human enc 





Bisuorp DuMowtin. 


leavor Said he in 


conclusion : 


It isa mark of the age that a minister, a weak-kneed, effeminate, 
anaemic minister, if you please, should be allowed to sit at this 
board with ex- -presidents and kings of finance as they discuss the 
merits of the greatest factor and element in all the world’s his- 
tory, and that he should be allowed to make his contribution to a 
symposium of the character in which we have all joined tonight. 
It is because men consciously or unconsciously are getting down 
to the roots of things, are getting down to the fundamental bases 
upon which the whole of life is structured and upbuilded and 
developed. * * * You and I are living in an age which will 
be looked upon, when the history of life is written, as being 
the greatest transitional age the world has ever seen. There is 
not the element of finality about this age; there is not a single 
atom of completeness about it; it is a contradictory age; it is an 
introductory age; it is an age of expediency; the human race 
is forward bound, its hope is in the future, its golden age has 
yet to come; it is in the vanguard of things; it is looking forward 
as it never looked forward before, save in one period of three 
years, in all its far-reaching history. Why, the world has reached 
that adolescent period in its history, in its development, which 
constitute it the mightiest opportunity for the men who live in 
it that has ever been given to any generation of the sons of man. 
Because we have reached the heir of the ages, we have reached 
that time that we may well call the nick of time, the strategic 
era, the pivotal point in the world’s history, when every act of 
morality and truth and self-sacrifice and goodness to- -day will be 
worth a hundred later on, just as it is worth a hundred of any- 
thing that has gone. You and I have the privilege of living in 
the mightiest epoch of human affairs that history has ever re- 
corded or men have ever known; that accounts for its confusions, 
its upheavals, its cataclysmic and almost unbelievable desires, 
because the whole world is in influx, is in process, is forward- 
bound, is in its birth pangs of suffering and blood; and there is 
a brighter day upon us. As we stand on this threshold age, the 
eastern sky is streaked with the crimson of the morning sun of 
a new day, created by the blood-red banners that spell progress 
and happiness and achievement for our humanity, and may a 
beneficent Creator who has given us the privilege of living at 
this epoch in human affairs, give us such sense of responsibility 
in our commerce, and our education and our ethics, that we may 
be fitted to the age in which we live, that we may to the full 
realize the maximum of progress, that we may gain the largest 
dividend of human welfare and achievement, until the knowledge 
of truth, of God, and all that is best in life, shall cover this wide 
world as the very waters cover the sea. 
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RETIRING BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ AND EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


HE retiring board of directors met at the Union League Club, 
@ New York City, January 6, at 12.30 P. M., and confirmed all 
the acts of the Executive Committee during the past year. It 
was decided to combine the Committee on Uniform Crude 
Rubber Contract with the Committee on Crude Rubber 
Nomenclature and under the former title. The directors passed 
a resolution recommending that the name, “The Rubber Club 
of America, Inc.,” be changed to “The Rubber Association of 
America.” It was resolved that in the future a member to be 
eligible to associate membership must be connected with a firm 
member. The directors voted that the association should be 
represented at the National Security League’s Congress of Con- 
structive Preparedness to be held in Washington, D. C., January 
25-27. Amedee Spadone, Gutta Percha & Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., New York City, was the delegate appointed to represent the 
Rubber Club. 
The Executive Committee then went into session and the fol- 


lowing firm members were elected 
FIRM MEMBERS 
A. J. Bates & Co. Inc., New York City.—Representative, 
Frederick B. Nickel 


The Carter Bell Manufacturing C¢ 
sentative, W. H. Chichester. 


New York City.—Repre- 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut.—Repre- 
sentative, Dr. David Spence 

Hazen-Brown Co., Brockton, Massachusetts.—Representative, 
Max Brown, transferred from Associate Membership 

Panther Rubber Manufacturing Co., Stoughton, Massachusetts 

Representative, Frank Berenstein 

Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Providence, Rhode Island.— 
Representative, Roland H. Ballou, transferred from Associate 
Membership. 

The Interocean Oil Co., New York City—Representative, W. 
G. Thomas, Jr 

The Standard Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Representative, M. J. Gillen 

Maguire Rubber Co., New York City—Representative, J. B. 
Maguire 

Eugene Doherty Rubber Works, Inc., Brooklyn, New York.— 
Representative, Philip A. Doherty. 

Rubber Insulated Metals Corp., Plainfield, New Jersey.—Rep- 
resentative, Charles P. L. Huston 

Danversport Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts.—Representa- 
tive, Erederic Barlow 

The H. F. Taintor Manufacturing Co. New York City.— 
Representative, Harry Taintor 

E. M. & F. Waldo, New York City.—Representative, Edward 
M. Waldo 

Frank B. Ross & Co., New York City.—-Representative, Frank 
B. Ross 

C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts.—Repre- 
sentative, Clarence L. Hauthaway. 

Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island.—Representa- 
tive, F. L. Jenckes 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey.—Representa- 
tive, Bruce Bedford or C Dudley Wilson. 

Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, Massachu- 
setts.—Representative, Robert C. Harlow. 

The applications for Associate Membership were laid on the 
table for consideration at the next meeting 
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The Annual Meeting of the Rubber Club of America, Inc. 


° ‘HE annual meeting of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., 
P 


was held at 2:30 M., January &, at the Waldorf- 


Astoria, New York City After the reading of the min- 
utes of the previous meeting, the reports of the officers, covering 


the club’s many activities of the past year, were read and 


adopted. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Since our last annual meeting the firm membership of The 
Rubber Club of America, Inc., has increased to 231 firms in the 
rubber and allied industries, which is an increase of 20 per cent, 
and our associate membership has increased from 227 individuals 
connected with the rubber industry to 242 

During the eleven months covered by this report the executive 
committee has held five meetings and the board of directors has 
held one session. Numerous committee meetings have been held 
at the association headquarters, where the directors’ room is 
always at the disposal of our membership and for meeting 
purposes. 

The organization of several groups of manufacturers as 
divisions of The Rubber Club of America, Inc., is very gratify- 
ing, as is the affiliation of the Rubber Reclaimers’ Club as a 


division. 
The annual mid-summer outing was held for the second year 
at the Vesper Country Club at Lowell, Massachusetts, and the 


attendance was over 300, and over 125 more than at the outing 
the year previous. Special trains were run from Akron and 
New York, and the outing was voted the most enjoyable of any 
in the histo ry of the associatior 

The banquet of 1916 was hel 
evening following the annual 
attendance was nearly 300, whi 
the previous year. 

Since our last 
members by death: 

Richard H. Linburg. president of the United and Globe Manu- 
facturing Cos., died at Trenton, New Jersey, January 5, 1916. 

William Lyall, president of The Brighton Mills, Passaic, New 
Jersey, died in New York City January 13, 1916 

Charles Henry Arnold, of Arnold & Zeiss, died in New York 
City February 20, 1916 

John Hopewell, former president of The Reading Rubber Man- 
facturing Co., died at Washington, D. C., March 28, 1916 
Hazen, of The Hazen Brown Co., died at 


1 at ned Waldorf-Astoria on the 
-eting 1 Feb rruary 2, 1916. The 
was a substantial increase over 





annual meeting we have lost the following 


George David 
Brockton, Massachusetts, April 13, 1916 

Le Baron C. Colt, vice-president ‘end general manager of The 
National India Rubber Co., died at Bristol, Rhode Island, May 
25, 1916 

F. C. Breakspear, with A. G. Spalding & Bros. Manufacturing 
Co., Chicopee, Massachusetts, died at New York City, June 2, 
1916 

James H. Seiberling, president and general manager of The 
Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., died at Jonesboro, Indiana, 
July 7, 1916. 

Robert J. Bowes, with the Lawrence Felting Co., died at Mill- 
ville, Massachusetts, on September 11, 1916 

Paul Schmidt, secretary of the Rubber & Guayule Agency, Inc., 
died at Englewood, New Jersey, on September 13, 1916 

Philip Braender, president of the Braender Tire & Rubber Co., 
died at White Plains, New York, November 4, 1916 

John Henry Flint, president of the Tyer Rubber Co., president 
of the New England Rubber Club, 1905-1906, and director, 1902- 
1905, 1905-1916, died at Andover, Massachusetts, on November 
29, 1916. 


Consideration of the reports of four special committees was 


then taken up 


A UNIFORM CRUDE RUBBER CONTRACT 


First came that of the Committee on a Uniform Crude Rubber 
Contract, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, chairman As the result of long 
deliberation, a set of rules for the regulation of the traffic 
crude rubber had been previously submitted to the membership 
by mail for study, and was then discussed paragraph by para- 





graph and finally adopted as reprinted below, subject to later 
amendments by the Executive Committee if found necessary 
or desirable. By this action the Club did not take the position 
of discouraging special contracts between manufacturers and 
dealers, the idea being to provide a workable standard of rules 
and definitions to govern in all cases where rubber is sold “un- 
der the rules of The Rubber Club of America, Inc.” It is the 
belief of the Committee that the interests of the manufacturer, 
the importer and dealer have been protected. The revised and 
adopted draft follows: 
RULES. 

All sales purporting to be made subject to the rules of The 
Rubber Club of America, Inc., shall be considered as made sub- 
ject to the following rules 

1, STANDARD Quatities. Standard qualities consist of the 
following 

(a) Hevea First Crépe 
Hevea Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Hevea Plain or Smooth Smoked Sheets and/or Biscuits 
Hevea Unsmoked Sheets and/or Biscuits 
to be understood as per standard samples on file with The Rubber 
Club of America, Inc., at New York and at Akron, Ohio, said 
samples to be renewed at least once every six months. 
Para Standards—to be as understood in New York. 
(b) Other qualities—to be as described in sales contract. 
2. OrHerR Quatities. Where a parcel of rubber is sold under 
one of the standard descriptions or under a description superior 
to the standard for a definite shipment, arrival, delivery, or on 
the spot, and is found inferior in whole or in part, the buyer 
shall have the option of rejection and the quantity so rejected, 
whether the whole or any portion, shall not constitute a delivery 


on the contract. Should the time for delivery have expired the 
— shall have ten days to replace the quantity rejected at the 
original point of arrival or delivery in the United States of 


honn rica or at the port of New York, provided that such quantity 
was in the opinion of the arbitrators a bona fide tender against 
the contract. In case the seller does not replace, the buyer at his 
option may cancel the contract, or buy and charge the difference, 
if any, to the seller. 

3. Where a parcel of rubber is sold with a description of quality 
inferior to that specified in Rule 1, Section A, and upon delivery 
is found inferior in whole or in part, then the buyer must accept 
the same with allowance, provided such allowance in the opinion 
of the arbitrators, be not more than two cents per pound on the 
inferior portion; but should the parcel, in whole or in part, be 
rejected, the seller shall substitute proper quality to fulfil his 
contract at the original point of delivery in the United States of 
America or Canada or at the Port of New York within ten days 
from the time of rejection or within the time for delivery as 
the case may be. In case the seller does not replace, the buyer at 
his option may cancel the contract, or buy and charge the dif- 
ference, if any, to the seller. 

The word “Ton” shall mean a ton of 2,240 pounds. 

5. Detivery WEIGHTs. Final delivery on any contract to be 
within 100 pounds of the weight contracted for, but in any case 
the nearest weight of the contract quantity that the average 
weight of the packages of the final tender admits. But where it 
is found hase + to deliver within 100 pounds, taking the 
average weight of the packages tendered, any deficiency or excess, 
shall be invoiced or invoiced back, as the case may be, at the 
market price on the date of delivery. Should buyer and seller 
fail to agree on the market valuation at such time, same is to be 
fixed, without fee, by the Arbitration Committee. 

6. The words “about,” or “more or less,” when used to define 
quantities contracted for, shall mean the nearest amount which 
seller can fairly and reasonably deliver, but no excess or de 
ficiency shall be greater than 2% per cent. This rule shall apply 
only on specific lots. 

DECLARATION OF VesseLts. After declaration, should the 
vessel, or vessels, carrying any portion of a contract calling for 
shipment or arrival be lost, such contract is to be cancelled to 
the extent of the goods lost. 

Should the shipment not be declared by the seller prior to the 
loss of the vessel carrying the shipment, such loss shall not 
vitiate the contract or any part thereof. 
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Prompt SHIPMENT. The term “prompt shipment” from 
foreign ports shall, under normal conditions, be considered as 
follows: 


Within a period of— 

Fifteen days, if shipped from Great Britain or Europe. 
Thirty days, if shipped from the Far East. 
Thirty days, if shipped from the Amazon Valley. 

9. CHECKING WEIGHTS AND APPROVING QUALITIES. he buyer 
shall have the option of having his representative at the dock or 
warehouse to check the weights or to pass upon the quality. In 
the event that weights or quality are approved the responsibility 
of the seller ceases in respect to said weights or quality. 

In event buyer does not exercise this option, actual gross 
weights with proper tare allowance “ex dock” or “ex store” at 
port of arrival shall govern weights and point of delivery in the 
fulfilment of a contract. 

10. SELLER'S eee In the event of the seller mak- 
ing shipment direct to the buyer, then the seller’s responsibility 
for the safety of the goods does not cease until the goods are 
delivered to the transportation company or its agents. Should 
buyer designate an agent or representative to take delivery, seller's 
responsibility ceases when delivery order is in the possession of 
said agent or representative and goods have passed the weigh- 
master’s scales. 

11. WEIGHING AND TarinGc. Unless otherwise stated in the 
contract, all tenders of plantation rubber or rubber in bales, may 
be weighed in draits at the option of the seller. Rubber shall 
be weighed gross to the 1 pound, if in drafts, and shall be 
weighed to the '4 pound, if weighed by the package. Cases tared 
shall be weighed to the ™% pound. Paras shall be grossed and 
tared case hy case to 1 pound. All other grades of rubber which 


cannot be readily tared are to be billed at tares guaranteed by 
seller 

12. Moxtuty Detivery Contract. Where a contract calls for 
monthly delivery, arrival or shipment, each month’s or specified 


part of a month’s delivery or shipment is to be treated as a 
separate contract. 

13. Option oF Detivertes. Where rubber is sold for shipment 
from a foreign port, the seller may tender in fulfilment of the 
contract rubber not coming from that port, provided it is of the 
same description and quality as the rubber named in the contract 
and is tendered according to the terms of the contract so far as 
the time and place of delivery are concerned. 

14. NotirIcATiIon oF Rejections. If acceptance 
of rubber is refused by a buyer, notification must be given the 
seller in writing within seven days after receipt in the buyer’s 
factory, stating specific reasons for such rejection. In case of 
claims or rejection rubber shall remain in original cases pending 
final determination. 

15. SpectiaL AGREEMENTS. Any special agreement expressed 
a contract supersedes any of these rules to the extent the rule is 
affected thereby. 

16. Farture to Furi Contract. Whenever it may be ad- 
mitted by the seller or decided by arbitration that the seller has 
failed to fulfil the terms of a contract then the buyer may, at his 
option, cancel the contract, or purchase quality called for in the 
open market charging the difference, if any, to the seller. 

Whenever it may be admitted by the buyer or decided by arbi- 
tration that the buyer has failed to fulfil the terms of a contract, 
then the seller shall be released from all obligations connected 
thereto, and buyer shall be responsible for any loss occasioned by 
said failure. 

17. GOVERNMENT Taxes. On contract for future delivery any 
import duty or tax imposed by the United States Government on 
crude rubber shall be for the account of the buyer. 

18. GUARANTEE OF SHRINKAGE. When the rubber is sold on a 
guaranteed shrinkage in washing and drying, buyer must render 
the outturn to the seller within three months from the time of 
delivery. 

19. Prace or Detivery. It is understood that when goods are 
sold “ex dock” or “ex store New York,” the point of delivery 
shall mean the Port of New York. 

20. MisceLLaANgeous. A contract calling “for delivery” shall be 
construed to mean that the rubber shall be weighed and ready 
for shipment or tender to the buyer during the period stipulated 
in the contract. 

A contract calling “for arrival” during a certain period shall 
be construed to mean that it shall arrive upon a vessel due at 
the port named during the time stipulated in the contract and is 
to be tendered or shipped as soon thereafter as conditions permit. 

A contract calling for shipment from a certain country or coun- 
tries or a specified foreign port during a certain period or periods 
shall be construed to mean that the date of the bill of lading at 


of any parcel 
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the port of shipment covering such goods called for in the con- 
tract shall be within the time stipulated for shipment. 

21. ArBITRATION. All disputes between buyer and seller are to 
be settled by arbitration by the arbitrators of The Rubber Club 
of America, Inc., the award of the arbitrators to be final. 

REPORT OF THE 

Tremendous changes in international and national events bring 
up the question whether our industrial organizations cannot play 
a much broader and more useful part than has generally been 
done in the past. It is difficult at this distance to appreciate the 
progress made in Europe toward combination of effort and re- 
sources in individual industries, as well as among industries, all 
of which is being hastened and directed by the government. This 
movement is likely to continue and develop long after the war, 
and much of its incentive is based upon American competition. 
Manufacturers are eainie: thelr antagonisms of long standing 
and cooperating with each other to a degree astonishing to one 
acquainted with British conservatism of the past. 

The national council of defense and the national research 
committee are laying out very comprehensive plans with similar 
tendencies for this country. The Rubber Club has a remarkable 
opportunity to display leadership in the mobilization of our in- 
dustrial resources and in the developing of that high type of 
cooperation, which will become more and more essential as these 
movements progress. For instance, it has already been brought 
to the attention of Washington that the entire rubber industry 
would be crippled in the event of hostilities with any important 
maritime nation, and probably the research committee will recom- 
mend that research work be carried on in connection with either 
synthetic rubber or the development of a supply of natural 
rubber within our own borders. This latter problem looks more 
difficult than the former, but, considering the absolute dependence 
of the rubber sy upon its supply of basic material, is it 
not the part of good business to have the industry undertake to 
insure that supply by the best means that our scientific men can 
point out?) Why not have the Rubber Club appoint a committee 
of representative technical men within the industry to codperate 
with the research committee and lay plans for the lg on 
of research work by the industry if that appears to be the best 
plan? Starting with rubber, many other problems will come 
to mind, which could far better be investigated by the industry 
than by individual manufacturers. The automobile people have 
shown the world the advantage of unselfish co6peration, and the 
rubber industry perhaps represents the opposite extreme. 

I should like to suggest, therefore, that the existing prepared- 

ness committee be discharged at the coming annual meeting, 
and that the directors of the Rubber Club organize among their 
active members a group to make this general problem an im- 
portant operating feature of the Rubber Club. An industry that 
is capable of indefinite expansion, as the rubber industry is, will 
probably do more for its individual members upon a cooperative 
than upon an extremely competitive basis. Not only that, but 
the tendency of the world will force us in this direction in spite 
of ourselves. So is it not the part of intelligent business men 
to lead rather than be driven in the right direction? 
with the suggestion of R. B. Price, chairman 
Preparedness Committee, contained in his report read 
secretary in Mr. Price’s absence, this committee was 
and its recommendations referred to the Executive 
with take action as may be deemed 
this President pointed out the 
desirability of a Committee on work out the teche 
nicalities in the development of rubber growing and synthetic 
rubber, and anything that pertains to the development and bet- 
terment of the rubber industry. 


PREPAREDNESS COMMITTEE, 


In accordance 
of the 
by the 
discharged 
Committee 


power to such 


wise. In connection Firestone 


Research to 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE IS HEARD FROM. 

Hood, chairman of the Legislative Committee, had 
prepared no report, but addressed the members upon the import- 
ant work that ought to be undertaken. He emphasized the im- 
portance of gathering facts and their proper presentation to 
governmental committees, pointed out the shortcomings of the 
average business man as an orator, and stated emphatically 
that such problems as the proposed import duty on crude rubber 
and the National Workmen’s Compensation Act demand the 
attention of a legislative committee in which the utmost confi- 
dence is reposed and which will be accorded the full support 


of the Club. 


Frederic C. 
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\ York City posed amendment to Article VI, Section 2, of the Con- 
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| Ohi t to the met rship, was unanimously adopted. It 
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THE 


as follows 


\ Committee on Arbitration to consist of seven members, four 
of whom shall be manufacturers and three crude rubber imp¢ 
The chairman of such committee shall be chosen by the met 
ers from their own number for a term of three years, and th 
term of each of the additional members shall be three years, 
except that at the time when this committee shall be originally 
appointed the six members then appointed, other than the chair- 
man, shall decide by lot which of their number shall serve for 
periods of one, two, and three years respectively, two members 
of the committee being assigned to each class, and that there- 
after two members shall be appointed by the board of directors 
or by the Executive Committee in each year. If any vacancies 
should occur in this committee, such vacancies may be filled by the 
board of directors or by the Executive Committee at any 
lar or special meeting 

Duties. This committee shall have complete supervision in 
respect to all matters for arbitration referred to The Rubber 
Club of America, Inc., and shall make rules and regulations for 
the conduct and disposition of all matters submitted to arbitra- 
tion subject to the approval of the board of directors or of the 
Executive Committee. It shall provide a form of agreement not 
inconsistent with existing provisions of law by which, so far 
as practicable, fhe decisions of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall 
be as effective as judgments of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. It shall compile, and from time to time revise, 
and keep a list of qualified persons, not less than 25, willing to 
act as arbitrators under these rules, and who shall be members 
of The Rubber Club of America, Inc. This list shall be known as 
“The List of Official Arbitrators of the Rubber Club of America, 
Inc.” 

The proposed change in 








regu 


Article II] of the Constitution and 


By-Laws was also adopted to read 


Any person connected with a corporation or tirm, and engaged 
in the rubber industry in the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada, which corporation or firm has been elected 
a firm member of this association, shall be eligible to member- 
ship. 


CHANGE OF NAME, 


board of directors that the name 


ver Association of 


The recommendation of the 
of the 


America, as more 


organization be changed to The Rubl 


accurately describing its real character and 


was then put to a vote and unanimously adopt 
OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 
After the annual meeting the new board of directors went into 


session and the following officers and Executive Committee of 


The Rubber Club of America, Inc., were reélected: 


OFFICERS 

President, Harvey S. Firestone, Firestone Tire & Rubber C« 
Akron, O 

First vice-president, Va Cartmell, Kelly-Springtield Tire 
4 . New York { ty 

S nd 1C¢ esident, | Stuart Hotchkiss, Unit State 
IX er % > N Y < Cit 

Secretar i is ( » ris The Ri er \s 

Clat « * New \ x | 

\ ‘ ( i i 
4 ¢ me J stol \ iirma stone ire Ww IK ( 

\kr () 

Lit oC | gm gma \ { | 4 N 
York 

Willia I L. Littl & ¢ Ne \ ( 

\ a rt \ i nN ] -spring l | eS s Ne \ 

Paul W. Lit l The G | & R ( \ 
Ohi 

iS I Unite St s R er ( S 
Ni W Ye rk City 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

The presicd of the Rubber Clul is appointed t fol ing 

commi ttees 


GISLATIV1 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


and as 


IO 


Stuart Hotchkiss, The United States Kubber (| System, 


() member yet to be chose 
TION COMMITTI 


William E. Bruyn, L. Littlejohn & Co., Ne 


\ndrew H. Brown, Meyer & Brown, New York Cit 

W. G. Ryckman, New York City 

William IF. Bass, General Rubber Co.. New York City 
M. L. Cramer, Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey 


Horace De Lisser, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City. 

R. B. Woodbury, Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, 
ilternates 

\stlett, H. A. Astlett & Co.. New York City 

McKay, The Fisk Rubber Co., New York City. 


H. A 
Clement B 


NOMINATING COMMITTEI 


Frederick H. Jones, chairman, Tyer Rubber (| \ndover, 
Massachusetts. 
William J: Kelly, Arnold & Zeiss, New York City. 


W. O. Rutherford, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Henry C. Pearson, India Rubber Publishing Co., New York 
City 
Harry (y | isk, The | sk Kubber Lo., ¢ hice pee Falls, Massa- 


chusetts 


AUDITING COMMITTE! 


E. E. Huber, chairman, Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William G. Grieb, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City 
BANQUET COMMITTEI 
William T. Cole, chairman, Fabric Fire Hose Co., New York 

City 
Francis R. Henderson, Henderson & Korn, New York City 
Tracy S. Lewis, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, 


Connecticut. 


OUTING COMMITTEI 


lo be selected later by the executive committe 
\t a meeting of the executive committee, held January 19, 
917, at the Whitehall Club, 17 Battery Place, New York City, 


firm and associate members were elected 


NEW MEMBERS 


& Weil, Chicago, 


FIRM 


[llinois—Representative, H. 1 


B. S. Ellis, New York City—Representative, B. S. Ellis 
E. S. Kuh & Valk Co., New York City—Representative, Chas. 
| rstense! 
Robinson Co., New York City—Representativ: Thos. A, 
Desmone 
meo8 shley & Hoston, Massachusetts—lKepresentative, 
er S. Pratt 
S erset eclaimi \\ orks, ew | ‘ New 
‘ esel ‘ \. Marcus 
e & M s las sett ( ‘ 
vo Hy ( aon 
| ( Cantor Massachusetts esenta € 
Svat 4 ranstert rom associate e 
SSO MEMBERS 
\\ SK re vew Jers Globe lire 
\l O { 
eS oS tter York, Mis i \ Manu 
o 
S Will st Orang N ¢ ‘ ¢ | te States 
L¢ 
J. M. S. Carroll, Mentreal ada, ¢ in ¢ lidated 
( Limit 
Frank C. Fol New York City, The Fisk Rubber ( 
I Kave \Kre Onn Swinehart Tir « r A 
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Charles W. Barnes, New York City, United States Rubber Co 
Merton A. Turner, South Braintree, Massachusetts, Monatiquot 


Rubber Works Co 
James H. Stedman, South Braintree, 


Rubber Works Co 


Massachusetts, Monatiquot 


DIVISIONS’ MEETINGS. 


HE following meetings of the divisions of the Rubber Club 
were held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday, January 8: 
Tue Rupsper & Fiser Sore MANurActurers’ DIVISION was 
organized, and a Constitution and By-laws adopted. W. H. 
Yule, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, was elected chair- 
man and William M. Gunlock, United States Rubber Co. Sys- 
The following Executive Committee was 
Yule, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 


tem. vice-chairman. 
also elected: W. H chairman, 


George 


William Gunlock, United States Rubber Co. System; 
E. Hall, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts; C. H. Oakley, Essex Rubber Co., Inc., Trenton, New 


Jersey ; George B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, 
and an additional member who will be appointed later. 

Tre Russer Sunprres MANUFACTURERS’ Division in meeting 
elected Frederick H. Jones, Tyer Rubber Co., chairman, Andover, 
Massachusetts; W. O. Rutherford, vice-chairman, The B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and the following Executive Com- 
mittee: Frederick H. Jones, chairman, Tyer Rubber Co., An- 
dover, Massachusetts; Russell Parker, Parker, Stearns & Co., 
Brooklyn, New York; Charles J. Davol, Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; George B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co., 
Tuckahoe, New York; E. E. Huber, Eberhard Faber, Brooklyn, 
New York; Thomas W. Miller, Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, 
Ohio. 

THe MECHANICAL RuBBER MANUFACT! Division 
elected William T. Cole chairman, Fabric Fire Co., New 
York City; John J. Voorhees, vice-chairman, Voorhees Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, New Jersey. The Executive 
Committee consisting of five members will be appointed later. 

Tue Ruspser Recraimers’ CLus met and voted to organize as 
a division of the Rubber Club to be known as the Rubber Re- 


Goops RERS’ 


Hose 


claimers’ Division. Captain Francis H. Appleton was elected 
chairman 
Harry S. Vorhis was elected secretary and treasurer of all 


the divisions 
AMERICAN COMPETITION IN TIRES RESENTED. 


N a recent Trade Supplement published by the “London Times” 


British rubber manufacturer writes as 


a prominent 
follows: 

From the West has come a Colossus which they do fear, and 
with good cause. It seems a harsh thing to say, but there can be 
no doubt that the American rubber trade has deliberately set out 
to capture the business of the British rubber manufacturers 
whilst the latter are preoccupied and handicapped by war work. 
Before the war the Americans had secured little or no hold on 
the British market, and less, to use an Irishism, in the Colo- 
nies. Now let the figures speak. In motor tires alone, excluding 
those fitted to vehicles, the imports into Great Britain have been 
as follows: 


NE 2 cna a eee ec en euhnesneamenanmeedniten £ 270,550 
TN ES EE Ee ae ron emer eeer eS ays ve 1,225,422 
OE Ee eet ee ee ne 1,063,585 


The total United States exports of motor tires for the years 
ended June 30 being: 


BUDE Beccdeesesddccsecdsescvesecedesse ceeees ee $ 3,505,267 
DUE eccucescescuucessceessccevescecucedeue ecceve 4,963,270 
PT ee Tere er re ssavevees 17,936,227 


Needless to say the huge increase for 1916 is not a A man. 
created trade, but the result of a deliberate campaign of flood- 
ing our Colonies and other markets with huge quantities of 
American tires. 

The ordinary business man at this stage would naturally ask 
why the government does not intervene to prevent the import of 


unwanted goods and the consequent export of gold to pay for them 
by a Prohibition of Import Order. But here we enter the realms 
of high diplomacy. An order was actually made, and withdrawn 
at the eleventh hour, as it was stated in the House of Commons 


that an arrangement existed with American manufacturers 
which precluded the possibility of prohibiting the import of these 
goods. 


It is certain, however, that the first pioneers of British plan- 
tation rubber, when they smuggled away the Hevea seeds from 

srazil, little thought that by giving Britain control of the world’s 
supply of rubber they would be doing at the same time an injury 
to British rubber manufacturers. Such, however, is in effect 
what has happened, as the arrangement with American manufac- 
turers was to allow them supplies of British rubber in con- 
sideration of their executing all their orders for neutral Euro- 
pean countries through Great Britain. If, therefore, there had 
been no British rubber there would be no American tires now 
coming into Great Britain. 

The planter is inclined to take the view that because he is 
able to sell his production at a handsome profit all is well with 


it. He should, however, not wait for the writing on the wall. 
Some of the world’s largest consumers are developing their own 
estates, mainly to get over this bogy of variability, and the day 


may come when a rubber will have to stand or fall on its quality 


and its attainment of a certain standard. 
All this points to the necessity of combination between the 
producing and manufacturing sides of the industry. A joint 


research commission should therefore be formed composed of 
the best technical men obtainable on both sides, and a definite 
program carried out, in the interests of the industry. 

It seems a somewhat unfortunate state of affairs that whilst 
of the expected world’s production of crude rubber for 1916 
about 75 per cent will be produced within the British Empire, 
probably not more than about 12 per cent of it will be consumed 
by British manufacturers. Of the remainder probably 62% per 
cent will be used by the United States. 

They will probably need for 1916 at least 125,000 tons, which 
on a rough and ready calculation may be taken to represent the 
production of goods of a selling value of £125,000,000. Three 
of the principal concerns will together show a total turnover 
for the current year of approximately £50,000,000. 

As to whether any considerable portion of this huge business 
could be done on this side under different economic conditions 
is open to doubt. To commence with it is attributable to a great 
extent to the universal prosperity and the high wages of the 
working classes in the States. At the end of this year it is 
expected that the total number of cars registered in the United 
States will be 3,250,000, or approximately one to every 32 per- 
) The consumption of tires in the upkeep of these cars is 
of course enormous 

The figures for the British rubber trade compared with those 
for the United States seem small, but none the less it ranks as 
one of the more important industries of the country, with an 
output of from twenty to twenty-five millions sterling. At any 
rate, it is a sufficiently important national asset for the govern- 
ment and nation to see that it is not swallowed up by the Amer- 
ican Goliath. 

In conclusion, one may be permitted to wonder why, when 
the nation is being taxed to the uttermost farthing in every direc- 
tion, neutrals should not be made to bear a slight contribution 
towards the cost of the war, from which they are profiting so 
greatly. An export duty on crude rubber sent out of the British 
Dominions of only 6d. per pound would bring in probably £6,000,- 
000 and would cartakuy not reduce the exports by one pound. 
It would, moreover, not make the price prohibitive, as a sixpenny 
rise in the price of rubber is by no means rare. But perhaps the 
Rubbe A rowers’ Association would have much to say on such a 
proposa 


sons 


DIRECT SHIPMENT OF RUBBER GOODS TO PORTUGAL. 

The following notification has recently been received from the 
British Consulate General at New York City: 

[ have to inform you that Portugal may now be regarded as on 
the same footing as other allied countries in Europe, in connec- 
tion with the rubber guarantee. 

[t will, therefore, be in order for manufacturers to ship rubber 


goods by direct steamer to Portugal in the future 





CORRECTION 
In the notice concerning the resignation of the superintendent 
of Parker, Stearns & Co. appearing in the January number of 
Tue Inp1a Russer Wortp, the name should read F. G. Littell. 
instead of F. G. Hettell 
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The New York Automobile Show. 


GAIN previous records have been surpassed at the seven- 
A teenth annual National Automobile Show held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, from January 6 
to 13. Attendance and business were the greatest in history 
and a larger number of cars and chassis—340 in all—was shown 
by 98 firms. Accessory exhibitors were not as numerous as last 
season, although occupying 6,000 square feet more space, but 
their products were no less varied nor interesting, and really 
sounded the keynote of the show. Of the 230 firms on the 
official program many were manufacturers of goods containing 
rubber. As in the past, several large tire concerns did not exhibit 
but the many cars shown displayed most of the leading tires and 
treads, while the Firestone, Goodrich, Ajax and Century firms 
were represented by advertisments in the program. Among the 
exhibits of interest to readets of THe INDIA RuBBER WorLD may 
be mentioned the following: 
TIRES AND TUBES 

The Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
showed its “Angle” and “Runner” tread tires, built up in the 
center where the most wear comes; also its extra heavy red 
tubes and regular gray tubes. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, dis- 
played the Dayton pneumatic tire with its heavy central rib and 
open-weave breaker strip forming a reinforcement around the 
rubber and riveting it thoroughly to the carcass. 

Century, hand-made, oversize tires and Century red inner 
tubes were the products of the Rubber Insulated Metals Corpora- 
tion, Plainfield, New Jersey. A convenient type of rubber-han- 
dled, insulated pliers for safety in repairing the electrical equip- 
ment of motor cars was also offered. 

General tires were shqwn by the General Tire Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Woodworth Manufacturing Corporation, successor to 
the Leather Tire Goods Co., Niagara Falls, New York, demon- 
strated the construction of the Woodworth Trouble-Proof tire 
with its strip of chrome leather inside the shoe where it is not 
subjected to the action of moisture and dirt; also an inner tube 
with the grain of the several plies running in different directions 
to reduce tearing to a minimum. The Woodworth Tread and 
Woodworth Overshoe, both of studded leather, were shown 
together with a line of tire accessories including tire boots, inner 
sleeves, inside patches, fan belts and Easyon tire chains. 

The air-retaining qualities of Bonner tubes, which are claimed 
to be self-closing when punctured, was demonstrated by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago and New York. The 
tread, into which is vulcanized a strip of non-stretchable fabric, 
is built to extra thickness by the laminated process and turned 
inside out before joining the ends. The larger circumference 
thus becomes the inner circumference and when the tube is in- 
flated the thickened rubber tread is automatically compressed to 
a point where it will close all ordinary punctures instantly and 
without loss of air pressure. 

TIRE REPAIR DEVICES. 

The Adamson Manufacturing Co., East Palestine, Ohio, fea- 
tured four vulcanizers and Adamson repair gum requiring no 
cement. Of the vulcanizers Model “U” is for tubes and cas- 
ings; Model “TI” for inner tubes only; Model “S” for private 
garages and repair shops, and Model “M” for cycle tubes. 

The C. A. Shaler Co., Waupun, Wisconsin, had a complete 
exhibit of similar vulcanizers, small portable and garage installa- 
tions, with heat from gasolene, alcohol, electricity and steam. 

The exhibit of Stevens & Co., New York City, consisted of the 
Sampson repair kit for inner tube work, including the Sampson 
Featheredge Puncture plug, an ingenious quick-repair device 


composed of two rubber disks with perforated metal centers and 
a screw wire to draw the disks together. The hole is punched 
round to prevent tearing, spread with special pliers, the plug 
inserted and screwed up tight. Upon breaking off the wire 
below the surface of the plug and inflating the tire, the plug con- 
forms to the inside of the casing as flat as a patch, and no wear, 
chafing or cutting is said to be possible. 

The Eastern Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, demon- 
strated Magic Rubber Mend, an inexpensive preparation for re- 
pairing quickly without vulcanization all articles of soft rubber, 
including punctured tubes. The result is said to be permanent 
and unaffected by heat, cold, moisture or dry air. 

TIRE TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 

The space occupied by the Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois, was devoted to an attractive presen- 
tation of several well-known and popular devices, including the 
Stewart engine-driven pump. 

The Kellogg Manufacturing Company, Rochester, New York, 
had on view a motor-driven pump either air or water cooled. 

The Crane tire pump was featured in the exhibit of the Bay 
State Pump Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Air compressors were shown by the Auto Compressor Co., 
Wilmington, Ohio, and a two-stage type with models for all re- 
quirements was offered by the United States Air Compressor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jacks and other specialties were offered by Lane Bros. Co., 
Poughkeepsie, New York; F. W. Mann Co., Milford, Connecti- 
cut; Moreau & Pratt, Inc., New York City; Weaver Manufac- 
turing Co., Springfield, Illinois. 

Standweld rims, seamless steel and brass tubing comprised the 
display of the Standard Welding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The simple and effective device of the Eureka Rim Compressor, 
Inc., Addison, New York, for the quick removal of tires from 
transversely split rims attracted favorable attention. 

TOPS AND TOP MATERIALS, 


L. J. Mutty Co., Boston, Massachusetts, showed its well- 
known Bull Dog rubberized mohair and cotton cloths for auto- 
mobile tops and slip covers; also Numotor fabrics for top and 
seat cover purposes. 

Neverleek for the same purposes was displayed by F. S. Carr 
Co., Boston, Massachusetts. Three surfaces in imitation of grain 
leather were offered; one dull and two semi-bright. 

The Pantasote Co., New York City, demonstrated the sterling 
qualities of Pantasote for motor-car tops. This waterproof ma- 
terial is not merely a rubberized cloth, but consists of four lay- 
ers, the surface coating with grain finish, fine cotton fabric, 
cementing gum, and a lining fabric of coarse weave. 

The Detroit Weatherproof Body Co., Detroit, Michigan, had 
on view its all-weather, detachable top of high-grade waterproof 
material which converts the ordinary car into a limousine and is 
ideal for changeable weather. Patented Flexible sliding doors 
upon opening disappear instantly into the permanent roof, and 
the entire side sections may be quickly removed when so desired. 
This top weighs only about 50 pounds more than the ordinary 
type, including an electric dome lamp ready for connection at the 
dash. 

The Laidlaw Co., Inc., New York City, showed Mortex for 
tops and cover purposes. 

RUBBER ACCESSORIES, 

Essex inner tubes—Royal Blue, Master Red and Champion 
Gray—were the principal exhibit of the Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The company also manufactures a line of mis- 
cellaneous rubber accessories, including blow-out patches, tire 
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Charles O. Tingley & Co., Rahway, New Jersey, offered a com- 


prehensive line of sundries for automobile and cycle tire repair 
featuring the C. O. T. Cement Cure Patches, Cure Tight Gum tor 
e blowouts, and String Repair Kit | 
ELECTRICAL DEVICES 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania, manufacturers of motors for all purposes, 
presented automobile motor-generator sets for charging, lighting, 
starting and ignition 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, also offered 
generator lighting and starting systems, electric lamps, bulbs, 
rectifiers and other specialties 

Other exhibitors of lighting and starting systems included the 
\. B. C. Starter Co., Detroit, Michigan; Bosch Magneto Co., 
New York Cit Disco Electric Starter Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan: Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Massachusetts; the John 
Heinze Co., Springfield, Ohi Kemco Electric Manufacturing 
Ci Cleveland, Ohi Leece- Neville Co., 4 leveland, Ohio; North 
East Electric Co., Rochester, New York; A. J. Picard & Ce 
New York City; United States Light & Heat Corporation, Niag- 
ara Falls, New York; Wagner Hoyt Electric Co.. New York 
City; Ward-Leonard Electric ‘ Mount Vernon, New York 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
well known for its electrical control devices used extensively in 


ibber factories, attracted favorable notice with the compact, 
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th many varied tire and other rubber accessories, including the 


iwom foot pump, which indeed “makes hard work a pleasure. 





ar, said t e the only alcohol-burning, portable vul- 
unizer for roadside repairs that protects the rubber with moisture 
it cannot burn, was also of interest 


1e electrical 





The silent chain employed in connection 


actories also supplies the “front end drive” 





as exhibited in its latest improved form by 
the Morse Chain ¢ Ithaca, New York. 

\. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, New York, offered the well- 
known “Universal” line of tire valves and accessories, in con- 
t 
f an inter-line coupon railway ticket, as long 


nection with which a unique circular was distributed 


had the appearance 
as a man’s arm, divided into eight detachable portions, one bear- 
ing the legend, “A Joy Ride to Contentment via A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Air Line,” and each of the others bearing a cut and de- 
scription of one of the “Universal” devices together with bright 
headlines in railway parlance 

The Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, gonnecticut, showed its well- 
known brake linings and also demonstrated Royal brakes 

Che Invincible Tire Tester, manufactured by the United States 
Gauge Co., New York City, in the shape of a watch, not only 
records the actual air pressure, but shows the proper pressure to 
be maintained in tires of various sizes. 

Adams & Findley, New York City, offered the Rives Adjustable 
Neverslip Pedal Pads for greater safety in driving 

The Mattson Rubber Co., Lodi, New Jersey, showed the Matt- 
son Slip-On Pedal Pads, readily adjustable in a few minutes and 
no metals to attach. 

In connection with the Hoskyns Universal All-Weather Top 
for Ford Cars, displayed by the Universal Motor Products Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, rubber weather strips are ingeniously used 
to keep out drafts and eliminate noise. 

lhe Metal Specialties Co., Chicago, Illinois, had a varied line 

f accessories and parts, including a few rubber goods 


THE BILTMORE SHOW 
Che Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, displayed its large and 
varied line of rubber goods, featuring the new Miller “geared 
to the road” black-tread tire, red and gray tubes, and miscel- 


laneous tire accessories 





and repair materials, in- 
cluding retread bands, 
vulcanizing cement, 
Pluggum and the Shur- 
tite tube repair -kit, self- 
vulcanizing An air bag 
for vulcanizing casings 
was shown and consider- 
able interest was mani- 
fested in the Miller De- 
mountable Cushion Pad 
a shock-absorbing device 
for truck tires. It com- 
prises a flat ring to be 
pla ed between the 
wooder felly of the 
wheel and the steel bas¢ 
of the solid rubber tire, 
consisting f a_ single 


striy f soft but tough 
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Tires and inner tubes were shown by the Norwalk lire & 
Rubber ¢ Norwalk, Connecticut 

In the space occupied by the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York City, were seen the well-known J-M Non-Burn Asbestos 
brake lining, fire extinguisher, Soot-Proof spark plug and 


speedometers 


S. A. E. ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE attendance at the annual meeting of the Society of Auto 

mobile Engineers, held January 11, during Automobile Show 
Week in the Engineering Societies Building, New York City 
exceeded all previous years, partly because of the interesting 
papers announced, but chiefly because of the broader present 
scope of the society, which now includes the designers of all 
forms of self-propelled vehicles and boats, including the airplane 
and tractor. The new members for 1916 number 338, bringing 
the total membership up to 2,121. 

Perhaps the most important action at the meeting was the 
acceptance of the proposal to change the name to “The Society 
of Automotive Engineers,” which will now be put to a vote by 
mail. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year 
George W. Dunham, president; Jesse G. Vincent, first vice-presi- 
dent; Charles M. Manly, second vice-president; Herbert Chase, 
treasurer; Benjamin B. Bachman, Harry L. Horning and Charles 
W. McKinley, members of the council for two years; Frederick 
E. Moskovics, member for one year 

All the Standards Committee reports were approved with little 
or no opposition except that of the Committee on Tires and 
Rims relative to truck tires, including the following proposed 


standard table for the carrying capacities of solid rubber tires 





lire lire ete 
Nomi v1 6 4( es 
ft Ss l nd € 
3 re s 1.000 
3 i es 300 
4 S 700 
5 « ( ,600 
¢ s 3 354 
7 s 4 4 50L 





Che tolerance allowed was considered too generous by several 
members and this section was therefore referred to the Truck 


Standards Division for further study 


THE S. A. E. BANQUET. 
Over 800 members gathered at the Hotel Biltmore on the 
evening of January 11 for the annual banquet which was the 


greatest similar event in its history. Judge Charles F. Moor 


vas toastmaster and the speakers included Russell Huff, past 


president of the society, who reviewed S. A. E. accomplishments 
f the past year, and Howard FE. Coffin, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Preparedness Committee of the Naval Consulting Board, 


} hy; ¢ 





whose subje was preparedness as affecting automobile manu- 
acturers 
he principal spe iker f the evening, however vas I J | 
Barrett, director-general of Pan-American Union, wh lis 
ussed “Pan-Americanisn nd what it means to manuf ers 
autom les and their accessories \fter sketching briefly tl 
facilities afforded by the Pan-American Union to those wishing 
enter the Sout! \merica market—the nly nov frreel 
en to American manufacturers—he presented several significant 
facts no less important to manufacturers of tires than of auto- 
mobiles. Said he 


South America’s economic evolution will be accomplished i 
lirect proportion to its use of automobiles. Except for Argen 
tine, the growth of population in South American countries and 
the operation of their industries depend on good roads and auto 

obiles. If 100,000 miles of good roads could be built in South 
\merica an unbelievably large market for American cars would 


Mr. Barrett then explained that in South America it is cheaper 
to build a highway that will stand automobile traffic than to build 


railroads that would furnish even a part of the service that the 


motor highway would afford. But development in South Amer- 
ica is dependent almost entirely upon the facilities for securing 
loans to finance improvements, and he made a plea for automo- 


le manufacturers to impress upon their bankers that the sale 


} 


omobiles and accessories below the equator can best be 





omoted by providing American dollars or equivalent credit 
lifty million dollars of surplus profits loaned to South America, 


he said, woula return 50 per cent protit and aid the automobile 
industry to a degree that could not be estimated in figures 


THE MOTOR AND ACCESSORY MANUFACTURERS 
\t the recent annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
\Mlotor and Accessory Manufacturers the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: C. W. Stiger, president; Charles 
kX. Thompson, first vice-president; E. H. Broadwell (vice-presi- 
dent of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts), 
second vice-president; T. J. Wenzel, third vice-president; L. M 





Wainwright, treasurer; Alfred P. Sloan, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 
The present board of directors consists of: C. W. Stiger, 


C. E. Thompson, T. J. Wenzel, E. H. Broadwell, L. M. Wain- 
wright, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., James H. Foster, E. W. Beach, 
Christian Girl, W. O. Rutherford, William C. Rands, William 
M. Sweet and L. M. Bradley. 

he board of directors has agreed to sanction the exhibit in 
a body of a goodly number of members at the first Pan-American 
\eronautic Exposition, to be held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, February 8 to 15 ° 

The annual banquet, accompanied by music and vaudeville, was 
held the evening of January 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria and pro- 
nounced an unqualitied success, about 600 being in attendance 
As usual, there was no speechmaking 

FIRST PAN-AMERICAN AERONAUTIC EXPOSITION 

The manufacture of aeroplanes has ceased to be a mere 
game.” It is now counted as one of our great American 
industries, and the importance and significance of the first 
Pan-American Aeronautical Exposition, to be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, February 8 to 15, can hardly be over- 
Manufacturers of rubberized fabrics and miscel- 


laneous accessories containing rubber will be numbered 


estimated 


umong the exhibitors, many of them members of The Motor 


nd Accessory Manufacturers, whos¢ operation and stand 
ardized products promise to make bulk production a_ fea- 
ture as vital to the continued growth of this industry as it has 
ween to the building of artomobiles. The United States Gi 
ernment will also have an elaborate exhibit 

\ few salient facts describe the mete: ric rowth of this 
new industry. Two aeroplane con 


panies 1n merica are now 


italized at over $10,000,000, and 14 factories in this country 


employ over 10,000 men \eroplanes to the ilue of $30,000 
00 were built in the United States last vear. and this vear's 
siness 1s estimated at $50,000,000 Che United States Go 


ent alone has ppropriated $35,000,000 for the purcl 


aeroplanes for the Army, Navy and Post Office De 





tments 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


VULCANIZATION TESTS. 
ATON and Grantham’s recent paper on “Variability of Planta- 
E tion Rubber in Technical Mixings,” abstracted in Tue In- 
pta Rupser Wortp last month, is discussed by Doctor H. P. 
Stevens in the “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry” 
(November 30, 1916) 

Doctor Stevens states that he is in general agreement with 
Eaton and Grantham as to the effect of introducing mineral mat- 
ter or reducing the proportion of sulphur. The result is that the 
introduction of a few per cent of litharge almost obliterates the 
difference in the rate of cure between the fast and slow curing 
rubbers. The importance of litharge as an ingredient of tech- 
nical mixings cannot be over-rated; possibly more than half the 
rubber goods manufactured contain litharge, and that is why 
some manufacturers use a mixing containing litharge for testing 
purposes. - 

Eaton and Grantham attribute the effect of litharge entirely to 
its action as an accelerator, but if this explanation were sufficient, 
magnesia should produce a similar effect. A better explanation 
is found in Doctor Stevens’ research on the function of litharge 
in vulcanization [Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, 
May 31, 1915, and Tue Inpta Ruprer Wortp, August 1, 1915]. 


The conclusions there reached were (a) That the addition of 
litharge in moderate iantities increases the coefficient of vul- 
canization: (b) that the maximum coefficient of vulcanization is 


ybtained where there ist sufficient sulphur to cure the rubber 
fully and to convert all the litharge to lead sulphide and sulphate; 
c) that increasing proportions of litharge cause a progressive 
reduction in the coefficient vulcanization, a larger percentage 
of lead sulphide and sulphate being formed; (d) that the per- 
of free sulphur drops suddenly at the point where the 
(e) that even with large proportions of 


centage 
rubber is fully cured; 
litharge a little free sulphur always remains 

If a simple relations! between the “optimum” cure and the 
correct cure be required meri 1s a working hypothesis, Doctor 
Stevens suggests that a geometrical relationship be adopted and 
to calculate the correct cure of the second sample by multiplying 
by the correct cure of the first and dividing by the “optimum” 
cure of the first 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE VULCANIZATION TESTS 

Further investigations have been made at the Imperial In- 
stitute, London, on samples prepared in Ceylon by L. E. Camp- 
bell to determine the influer of various factors on the vulcaniz 
ing and mechanical properties of rubber. The subject is treated 
in full in the Department of Agriculture Bulletin, Ceylon, No. 24. 

The following summary of these investigations is from “The 
India Rubber Journal” (December 2, 1916) and deals with the 
following : 

(1) The effect of the form of the rubber, sheet, crépe and 
block; (2) the effect of drying in air at ordinary temperature, in 
hot air and in a vacuum drier; (3) the effect of over-working the 

. "1 


freshly coagulated rubber ncidentally, comparison of rubber 


I 


coagulated with acetic and hydrofluoric acid showed the former 


usually had the shorter time of vulcanization 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

The results recorded in this summary confirm those previously 
obtained in showing that plantation Para rubber is quite satis- 
factory in mechanical properties, the average tensile strength be- 
ing fully equal to that of specimens of the best hard Para and 
the average elongation at the breaking point, only very slightly 
lower. 

The chief variation is in the time required for correct vulcani- 


zation. There is 1 joubt from the results now available that 


the conversion of the freshly coagulated rubber into crépe length- 
ens the time of vulcanization, as compared with that of the cor- 
responding sheet. In eleven comparative sets of specimens dealt 
with in this summary, the thin crépe rubber had a distinctly 
longer time of vulcanization than the sheet, the figures ranging 
from 105 to 130 minutes for the crépe and from 60 to 75 minutes 
for the sheet. It is noteworthy, too, that this lengthening of the 
time of vulcanization is brought about by passing the rubber 
through the rollers only five or seven times, and that additional 
treatment in the machine, up to 70 times through the rollers, has 
little further effect on the time of vulcanization. Thus the times 
of vulcanization of crépe rubber passed through the rollers 7, 35, 
and 70 times were 113, 115 and 130 minutes, and the times for 
rubber treated 5, 25 and 50 times were 105, 115 and 115 minutes, 
respectively. The time for the control sheet was 75 minutes in 
each case 

\lthough the conversion of freshly coagulated rubber into 
crepe has this marked effect on the time of vulcanization, the 
tensile strength is again shown to be but little affected, the dif- 
ference in the breaking load of the sheet and crépe being small. 
In the specimens previously dealt with the advantage in average 
tensile strength was invariably in favor of the sheet, but the 
crepe may have the higher value, as is the case in four of the 
six sets of specimens. 

he “over-working” of the freshly coagulated rubber in the 
washing machine had little effect on the tensile strength, or on 
the time of vulcanization. Rubber passed through the rollers 50 
or 70 times differed only slightly in either of these respects from 
rubber treated five or seven times. The common opinion that the 
mechanical properties may be easily impaired by “over-working,” 
does not receive support from the results of these experiments. 

The conversion of thin crépe into thick crépe, by rolling sev- 
eral pieces together, did not produce any difference in the time 
of vulcanization, and the differences in tensile strength were not 
very marked or constant. The block rubber, made by compress- 
ing thin crépe, had the same time of vulcanization as the latter, 
but in five out of six sets of specimens its tensile strength was 
a little lower. 

The different methods of drying employed: (1) Air drying 
it the ordinary temperature; (2) drying in hot air; and (3) in 
vacuo, had very little effect on the time of vulcanization or tensile 
strength of the rubber. 

RELATIONSHIP OF MECHANICAL TO CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 

Doctor D. Spence in “The India Rubber Journal” writes as fol- 
lows on the relationship of mechanical to chemical properties of 
vulcanized rubber: 

From experiments made there is no question that the com- 
bined sulphur at “optimum” cure in the case of Hevea plantation 
rubber is a remarkably constant quantity, equal on the average 
to approximately 2.8-3 per cent. Where more than this amount 
of combined sulphur has been found, either the method of vul- 
canization is at fault or the means of determining the “optimum” 
cure are inaccurate. In this connection it is necessary to point 
out that in the case of very soft, low-grade rubbers it is difficult 
to judge of the “optimum” cure, and there is always the tendency 
to increase the cure to beyond the “optimum” point in the hope 
of thereby improving the physical or tensile properties of the 
product. In the case of any good grade of Hevea plantation rub- 
ber there is no such difficulty, however, and where more than 2.8- 
3 per cent of combined sulphur is reported in this case, either 
the sample is over-cured, or what amounts to the same thing, 
vulcanization has not been properly carried out. With proper 
methods of vulcanization, and with the requisite experience in 
the judging of the proper cure, the combined sulphur at “op- 
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timum” cure should never greatly exceed the figures we have 
given. It should be pointed out, however, that if the time of cure 
required to produce the “optimum” result is extended, the chances 
are an increase in the amount of the combined sulphur at the 
“optimum” point over the figures we have given will be found; 
depolymerization, requiring an increase in cure to bring the rub- 
ber up to apparent physical “optimum” leads to an increase in 
the combined sulphur considerably over the amount which we 
have given. The rubber in this case is nevertheless over-cured, 
and where the vulcanization of the rubber is carried out scienti- 
cally, in a minimum of time, and with the least possible injury 
to the molecule, the combined sulphur at “optimum” cure will 
never be found to exceed 3 per cent. 

Whether these figures obtain for rubbers of different botanical 
origin or not we have not sufficient analytical evidence at present 
The constancy of this result is deduced from experi- 
The relation 


to say. 
ments made on Hevea Brasiliensis rubber only. 
between the rubber and combined sulphur at correct cure is so 
constant that it is regarded as representing a more or less defi- 
nite compound of rubber and sulphur to which a formula may be 
assigned on the assumption that partial valencies of the rubber 
aggregate have not all the same affinity for sulphur. 

record the fact that we have 
physical properties of 
change to more nearly 
with a 


It may be of interest to 
observed that the point at which the 

pure balata on vulcanization suddenly 

resemble those of rubber, corresponds 
combined sulphur content of 3 per cent. 
with a little sulphur and a suitable catalyst, which is 
to its proper vulcanization, it will be found that when about 3 per 
cent of sulphur has combined with the balata, the physical prop- 
erties of the vulcanized balata change from those of a hard in- 
elastic product, more like hard rubber, to a pliant, semi-elastic 
product, more nearly resembling soft vulcanized india rubber. 
This phenomenon is exceedingly remarkable and interesting, as 
the transition point in the physical characteristics of balata on 
vulcanization occurs at about the same degree of chemical vul- 
canization as corresponds to the “optimum” cure of vulcanized 
india rubber. This has given rise to a number of experiments 
by us, with a view to converting balata into rubber and vice versa, 


very closely 
If pure balata is mixed 


essential 


some of which have led to exceedingly interesting results 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 
EXAMINATION OF VULCANIZED RUBBER GOODS. 
standard for the examination of 
the Board of 


HE following methods are 
specified by 


vulcanized rubber goods as 
Estimate and Apportionment of New York City. 

The methods for free sulphur, mineral fillers, vulcanized rub- 
ber gum by weight, and vulcanized rubber gum by volume, have 


already been given in this department (August 1, 1915), and are 


here omitted 


PREPARATION OF SOFT RUBBER FOR ANALYSIS 


t less than 


25 grains is made by taking pieces 
The backing of fire 


separate 


A sample of n 
from various parts of the original sample. 
hose is buffed off before grinding; in all other hose 
samples of tube and cover are made without removing the back- 
ing or the friction compound. Other rubber goods containing 
frictioned fabric and rubber layers are ground up without re- 
moval of the adhering friction. 

The sample is cut into small pieces and run through the 
grinder, taking for analysis only such material as will pass a 20- 
mesh sieve. The grinder should not become appreciably warm 
during the grinding. If the material gums together and cannot 
be sieved, it is simply passed twice through the grinder and all 
the material taken for the final sample. Crude rubber is cut with 
scissors. 

A strong magnet is passed through the sample to remove any 
metal from the grinder and the thoroughly mixed sample is put 





in tightly-stoppered bottles and kept not exposed to sunlight or 
heat. 

Hard rubber is prepared for analysis by rasping. 

ACETONE EXTRACTION. 

Place a two-gram sample, which has been ground not more 
than 24 hours before, in an acetone-extracted paper thimble, and 
insert in a glass syphon cup under a condenser. Dry and weigh 
a clean 8 by 1%-inch test tube, weighing between 20 and 40 
grams, by means of a wire loop; pour in 50 cc. acetone, connect 
the apparatus, and extract continuously for 8 hours in such man- 
ner that the drops of condensed solvent will fall directly on the 
ground rubber; that the syphon cups will fill in 2% to 3% min- 
utes; that the discharge of the syphon cup will not appreciably 
interrupt the boiling; that the condensed solvent will filter rapidly 
through the paper thimble, and that no fine particles of rubber 
or fillers will be carried over. If the solution in the cup is 
colored after eight hours’ extraction, the extraction is continued 
for four hours the next day. Evaporate the acetone from the 
tube in a slanting position over live steam, wipe off the outside 
with a clean linen cloth, and dry to constant weight in a water 
oven at 95 to 100 degrees C., or until the weight increases, cool- 
ing in a desiccator. Calculate and record as “total acetone ex- 
tract.” 

ORGANIC ACETONE EXTRACT. 

When waxy hydrocarbons are not to be determined, subtract 
the percentage of free sulphur from the percentage of total ace- 
tone extract above, and record the difference as “organic acetone 
extract.” 

TOTAL SULPHUR. 

A half-gram sample with six grams of potassium carbonate 
and four grams of sodium peroxide are mixed by rotating in a 
crucible; cover, heat at a low temperature over an asbestos shield 
to avoid sulphur fumes, until the mixture fuses, then bring to 
quiet fusion for 15 to 20 minutes. Avoid rapid heating and ex- 
plosions. Rotate the melt while solidifying. When cool, put 
crucible and cover into a casserole containing 200 cc. of water, 
add five to ten cc. of bromine, and boil until the melt is dissolved. 
Allow to settle, decant, filter and wash through a thick filter with 
Acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, using 
Congo red paper, make up the volume to 400 cc., and precipitate, 
boiling with 10 cc. of a 10 per cent solution of barium chloride, 
keeping the beaker covered with a watch glass. Allow the pre- 
over night, filter on an asbestos mat in a Gooch 


hot water. 


to stand 
wash with hot water, ignite, and weigh, cooling in a 
(factor 0.1372) and record as 


Ipitate 
crucible, 
desiccator. Calculate to sulphur 
“total sulphur.” 
OILY FOREIGN MATTER 

Where the presence of tar, pitch or asphalt is not indicated, 
spread out the rubber residue from the acetone extraction and 
i 100 degrees C. until the odor of 
Transfer to a 100 cc. pressure 
itted with washers previously extracted with alcoholic pot- 


dry in the water bath at 95 to 
acetone is 
flask 
ash. Add 50 cc. of alcoholic potash, stopper and heat in an air 
oven kept between 105 and 110 degrees C., for four hours. Cool 
the flask, filter and wash the residue with hot absolute alcohol 
until the washings are no longer colored. Make the filtrate 
strongly acid with concentrated hydrochloric acid to precipitate 
potassium chloride, allow to settle, filter and wash with hot 
chloroform into a small casserole. Place the casserole on the 
steam bath and evaporate until the odor of hydrochloric acid 
just disappears. Take up the residue with chloroform, filter and 
wash with hot chloroform into a weighed beaker, evaporate the 
chloroform on the steam bath and dry the residue in the water 
oven at 95 to 100 degrees C., in 15-minute periods, until the 
weight is constant, or increases, cooling in a desiccator. If the 
residue is not oily to the touch no report shall be made. If 
the residue is oily to the touch, subtract 2 per cent of the weight 
of vulcanized rubber gum, as determined below, from the cal- 


no longer apparent. 
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y . : 
New Machines and Appliances. 

A RUBBER MILL STEAM TURBINE three-way delivery type of straining machine is recommended. 
HE reciprocating steam engine as a factor in the produc- The illustration is that of a 6-inch, self-contained strainer, 
ye tion of power for industrial purposes is now generally con- equipped with motor-drive, automatic self-starter and stock 
ceded to be almost negligible. True, there is occasionally worm cooling “device. It is built in accordance with the well- 
found nodern plants that well-known type of reciprocating known extellence of design, material and werkmanship’character- 

engine, Corliss, which has dominated the field for many years. istic of all Royle products. 





The large straining area provided in this multiple head and 





the simplified straining parts that may be quickly interchanged 
are salient features in securing a maximum production. No less 
important is this specially constructed stock-worm and hopper 
proportionately designed to handle large quantities of material 
without clogging the machine. 

f the 


To insure perfect alignment and efficient operation « 
rapidly moving parts, the machine, out-board bearing and motor 
are mounted on a continuous bed-plate of substantial construc- 
tion. 

Rubber compounds vary in composition, requiring different 
stock-worm speeds in order that the maximum straining capacity 
may be attained at all times. This is obtained by a standard form 
of variable speed motor drive that is shown in the illustration. 
{John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey. ] 


HAND AND POWER BRUSHES FOR RUBBER WORKERS. 








Moreover, in modern practice its use is more or less sentimental : : eo 
and rather unpractical, for the steam turbine has long ago proved That brushes of Various Sorts are used = the rubber mills is 
its superiority in the production of power generally accepted as a fact of comparatively minor importance 

The engineering executives of the large rubber factories have 


not failed to appreciate the many advantages of the modern steam 


But upon investigating the subject it would appear from the 
variety of standard sorts in 
turbine, and several installations have been made in the larger “SS and the many types de- 
mills. The accompanying illustration shows a steam turbine and signed for special purposes, 
generator in operation in the plant of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber ( , Akron, Ohio 


i This turbine has a maximum capacity 
of 10,000 kilowatts [13,333 horse power]; the steam consumption 
l 





is approximately 14 pounds per kilowatt, through a range of that the brush problem in a rubber 


3%, load to 1 load The turbine is operating on 175 pounds mill is by no means the least in im- 
steam pressure, 50 degrees superheat, and exhausting into a “sur- portance. 
face condenser under 28'4-inch vacuum, and generating at 2,200 There are, first, the hand brushes 
volts. The air for generator is passed through a modern type of such as the counter, bench and floor 


air washer, thus giving very much lower temperature rise on the brushes, that are made of good 





generator. {The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York.] stock and in such a manner as t¢ 
conserve their usefulness and not 
A NEW THREE-WAY DELIVERY HEAD STRAINING MACHINE. shed the bristles. Fine steel wire hand brushes with bristles of 


In reclaiming devulcanized rubber and the preparation of new round tempered wire suitable for cleaning molds, cores and metal 


cubber. particles of Gber,. metal and other imourities are re surfaces are made in accordance with the particular use for which 
they are intended. 

Power brushes are of the rotary type and are principally used 
by tire manufacturers for roughening the casings before cement- 
ing and applying the tread. The bristles are of carbon steel wire 
and are made in sections which when worn out may be readily * 
replaced. The complete wheels with brass or steel hubs are 
furnished in sizes varying from 6% to 15 inches in diameter and 


from 1% to 3-inch face. Of this type are the special rotary steel 





brushes operated on a buffing stand or flexible shaft drive for 
cleaning tire molds and cores. They are made in different sizes 
and shapes with bristles soft or stiff according to the work re- 





quired of them. Special rotaries are made as small as 3 inches 
moved by a mechanical straining process. Where large capacity and as large as 36 inches in diameter, with faces as wide as 6 


that requires continuous, high-speed operation is desired the inches 
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The spreader brush is set at the end of a spreading machine 


chain gearing 1¢ main drive. Its province 


and is driven t 
to dust the starch from the rubberized fabric as it passes 





is t 
from the spreader to the wind-up roller hese brushes are made 
with soft bristles, about & inches diameter and 48 to 70 inches 
long, depending on the widt f the spreader 
There are, of course, other brushes that are included in the 
general list of factory supplies, but the foregoing types are of 
greater importance and therefore more interesting. | The Osborn 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio.] 
THE ANDERSON FLOAT-TYPE STEAM TRAP 
The successful operat f vacuum chamber dryers, vacuum 
rotary dryers and tab ryer sed by rubber manutacturers 
and reclaimers for drving 1 r and fabrics depends in great 
measure upon the « im traps \ float trap, whi 
has i cater capa il ede i! order t ike 
iT Varial s 
lv specifiec It is, mor 
‘ isable and almos 
‘ ave an indi 
al trap on the steam line 
acl separate drver 


ise there will be back 


sur ind the cone s 

l t drain roper 
I heating element 
acuum chamber dryers, 





is country and abré 


drying rubber as it comes 


from tii teel shelves. Steam passes 
into these sl ‘ i um is condensed the water 
must be properly drain n order to make every square inch ot 
the heating surtace eftect to insure maximum and uniform 
drying of the rubber | team trap is placed underneath thx 
dryer and connected wit 1 special header that communicates 
u itl each of the shelves and drains any condensation that may 
collect 

Vacuum rotary dryers are used throughout the world for 
drying reclaimed rubber They have a steam jacket in the outer 


shell, and concentric with a low revolving drum, also steam 


heated \ trap 1s prov 


shaft to remove the condensation 


the steam jacket and a hollow 


Special fabric dryers are equipped with individual traps which 
operate in practically the same manner as those described in 
connection with vacuum chamber dryers 

The trap shown in the accompanying illustration is a typical 
float trap that is well and favorably known to the rubber trade. 
Its operation, briefly described, is as follows 

The condensed water enters the trap at the point marked 
accumulates to seal the valve with at 
least three or more inches of water, the float then raises and 
opens the valve, allowing the condensed water to escape at just 
the right rate to take care of the amount entering the trap, thus 


“Inlet” and when sufficier 


maintaining a water seal at all times 

After the trap has been in use a short time it is advisable, 
especially on new piping, to remove the sediment strainer and 
remove the accumulation of scale and chips 

The trap may be connected to several dryers with good 
results, provided a uniform steam pressure is maintained at all 


times. It is always advisable when making up a connection of 
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this kind to run the several drips into a large header and attach 
the trap to the header, which has the effect of equalizing the 
pressure to a certain degree and produces better results. 

When the pressure varies to any extent in the dryers the one 
having the highest pressure will discharge freely and back up 
into those having a lower pressure, and the best results can be 
obtained only by attaching separate traps to those having lower 
pressure 

\ very common trouble with steam traps is caused by low 
places or pockets in the piping system. Water accumulates in 
the low spots and is forced through into the trap at intervals, 
causing an uneven discharge. Where the quantity of accumulated 
water 1s sufficient and the steam valve in the line is opened 
suddenly this water is forced through the pipes at such a high 
velocity as to cause a water hammer which is very destructive 
to the whole piping system. [The V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


MOTOR-DRIVEN TEST-PIECE GRINDER 
In making tensile strength tests of the rubber or fabric ma- 
terials that are used in the construction of tires, hose, belting, 


etc., the sample should be absolutely uniform in cross section. 





This is usually done on a small bench grinder with an abrasive 
wheel Che original machine of this type, designed primarily 
tor grinding hose-lining test-pieces, was illustrated and described 


in THe InpiA Rupper Wortp December 1, 1914 

The latest machine, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
has been improved to meet the requirements of modern rubber 
laboratory practice. The machine is direct connected to a 
14%4-horse-power electric motor and mounted on a continuous bed 
plate. The ends of the test-piece are clamped by eccentric rollers 
that hold the strip firmly against the platen. The platen is pro- 
vided with hand-operated screws for vertical and transverse ad- 
justments. The test-piece is ground by moving the platen 
longitudinally under the revolving emery wheel by means of the 
projecting handle and it is moved transversely by the cross feed 
handle shown in the illustration. [Emerson Apparatus Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts. ] 


TIRE MOLD AND CORE CLEANING MACHINES. 

The mechanical progress that is being made in tire building 
follows closely the increasing demand for greater production of 
automobile tires. The hand labor of yesterday is rapidly be- 
coming eliminated by modern time-saving machinery. The old, 
laborious method of cleaning tire molds and cores by hand may 
be superseded by the ingenious machines here shown. 

Referring to the drawing, the base 4A supports the table B, 
on which rests the mold C that is to be cleaned. The table 
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and mold are rotated by an internal gear and pinion driven 
by worm gearing from the main drive shaft D, and controlled 
by a friction clutch operated by the treadle E. The large rotary 
wire brush F revolves in the lower end of a swinging arm G, 
and is driven by a belt from the main drive shaft D. The brush 
is moved laterally to accommodate different sized molds by a 
hand lever H. 
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TrrE Motp CLEANING MACHINE 


The two small brushes /, J, are supported on arms that swing 
around the vertical shaft /, the angle of the brushes being ad- 
justed by hand-wheel K. Adjustments for different mold sizes 
are obtained by worm gearing operated by hand-wheel L. All 
the mechanism is fulcrumed on the main drive shaft D so that 
the large and small brushes may be raised when placing or 
removing a mold on the table 

The core cleaning machine 1s mounted on a base A provided 
with housings B that support the main shaft C, upon which are 
fulcrumed the swinging arms D, D. The two belt-driven, rotary 
wire brushes FE, E, are journaled in the ends of the swinging 
arms, and are held in a central position by a bracket, and ad- 
justed by a right and left hand screw operated by hand-wheel / 

[he core G is mounted on a carriage H/ that is moved back 
ward and forward by a face cam /; meanwhile the core is being 
rotated by worm gearing /. A friction clutch operated by treadle A 
controls the movement of the core and carriage, while the brushes 


run continuously Instead of mounting the core on the spider, 
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Tire Core CLEANING MACHINE 


two concave driving pulleys below, with one concave idler pulley 
above, may be utilized to drive the core, thereby avoiding the 
time necessary in chucking the core on the spider. Both mold 
and tire cleaning machines shown in the drawings are operated 
by belt-power. This, however, is optional, as motor drive may be 


installed with an additional cost that in most cases is deemed 
negligible. [R. W. Wheeler, Cleveland, Ohio.] 





MACHINERY PATENTS. 
AN OVERFLOW TRIMMING MACHINE, 

HE object of this machine is to remove the surplus material 
from rubber or composition heels, soles and similar molded 
articles while in the molds. It is here shown in side elevation, 
mounted on a table A, 
upon which are placed 
the molds B, containing 
the articles to be 











trimmed. The rectangu- | if 

lar frame C is supported - 0 
7 =<) 

on rollers that travel on A 





tracks D, permitting 

movement across the table of the frame on which the carriage 
is mounted. The carriage comprises two parallel racks E and 
pinions F, driven by worm gearing G from the electric motor H 
by means of belt /. The trimming roller J is journaled in 
pivoted bearings, and adjustable to increase or diminish the fric- 
tion of the roller in the trimming operation, and also to com- 
pensate for different mold thicknesses. The roller is covered 
with rubber, or any suitable abrading material may be used. 
It is driven by a crossed belt from the motor countershaft, and 
as the carriage traverses the table, the roller revolving in the 
opposite direction removes the overflow. Upon successive shifts 
of the frame at each traverse of the carriage all the rows 
of molds may be successively trimmed. [Harry D. Garber, 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, assignor to Plymouth Rubber Co 
Canton, Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,208,944.] 


MACHINE FOR VULCANIZING HOSE IN CONTINUOUS LENGTHS 

The drawing is a side elevation showing the machine partly 
in section, mounted on end frames 4, A that support the bear 
ings B.B. of the hollow drum C, which is surrounded 
by a cylindrical, ——————_—__$_$_____—__ 
chambered 
jacket D. The | 
contacting cyl 
indrical faces of 
both the drum 


1 


| 
and jacket are 
provided with | 





spiral grooves 


E, forming a 


7 

} 

} 

| 

} 

r ' 

continuous ; * 4 


mold cavity for 








receiving the hose to be vulcanized in continuous lengths 

The jacket D is formed in two half-sections that the upper 
one may be removed when the hose is placed on the drum 
or when being removed after vulcanization, the lower section 
of the jacket being supported in the meantime by two jack 
screws I, F. To effect uniform curing the drum and jacket 
are rotated by the large gear G, driven by the motor H, the 
jack screws being lowered during this operation 

Connections for supplying steam to the interior of the drum 
and jacket are provided, also means for applying air under 
pressure within the hose during the vulcanizing operation 
[Sarah D. Hewitt, Buffalo, New York. United States patent 
No. 1,210,938. | 

A HORIZONTAL PRESS VULCANIZER,. 

The novelty in this vulcanizer as compared with the vertical 
type consists in accessibility of the operating parts and means 
for more quickly charging and discharging the tire molds. More- 
over, the boltless molds are piped individually, permitting the 
use of inward or outward pressure in the vulcanizing process 

The drawing represents a side elevation of the apparatus, 
which consists of a horizontal heater A, and a train of press 
cars B, B, B, that are coupled together and moved in and out of 
the heater by an endless chain gearing driven by the motor C 
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pletely clos “ t s are run into the heater and pressure 
s applied to the interior of the tires. The vulcanizer head is 
hen close il 1 open steam. [John R. Gam 
neter A} ) $Siz Che B I ly ari Lo a 
7 rat I ‘ states pat Ni 1,210,926 
TUBE MAKING MACHINE 
Inner tubes for tires or tubes for making rubber bands are 
made on this machine tron strip of uncured rubber sheet [he 
accompanying illustration, which is a side elevation of the ma- 
chine partly in sect - _- 
shows the fran | 
ported suitab! l E | 
} T} ern 1 i. 
rier elt d 
rul r st 
the machine wna arr $ 4 = = 
away the s] L oe A 
i at the ich I 
The tu i gs s doubled and the edges are cemented 
ya ‘ t t shown in the drawing. On entering 
the machine the strip is directed to a vertical plane by a guide / 
and then pass tween vertical rollers G (On emerging, it 15 


received two horizontal rollers H, which flatten the strip 


in a horizontal plat vith the cemented edges butted t wether 
The tube then passes 1 raised bed J and under four rapidly 
/ f the tube 


moving percussion hammers J which weld the edges ot 


together Within t tube and directly under the hammers is a 
floating mandrel ‘ eparates the walls of the tube as it 
moves over the anvil l tube then passes between the hori 
rontal deliv« rollers / and deflected by idler roller L, it 1s 
removed from the ma y the carrier belt. [John R. Gam- 
meter, Akt ) ussignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., a r- 
poratiot vew } United States patent No. 1,210,455 
SAFETY GUARD FOR WASHERS AND MILLS 
I tor it ject an improved guard especially 
applicabl rt I washers al whi will a 
effectual means tor re 
enting the hands of t 
R ' 
; erative pet crushe 
between the rolls wit t 
C re intertering with the te 
ing of tl mate i 
hn ih Referring to the draw 
ings, the guard com 





= + prises a member 4, c 
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sisting of a length of wood, having attached to its ends triangular 


pieces B, whereby it is supported at an inclination on the side 
which the rolls D, D are mounted. Conveniently 


such that the member 4 lies at 


frames C, C in 


the triangular pieces B, B may be 
an inclination of about 45 degrees. 
The two guards are arranged on the side frames C, C so that 


the members 4, 4 incline outwardly with their lower edges 


D, D and at an 


distance of about two inches, above the peripheries of the rolls 


approximately central of the rolls appropriate 


lower edges of the guards and the rolls 
thickness of 


The spaces between the 
passage of a normal 


If the operator who is feeding the 


are sufficient to permit the 


material under treatment 
material to the rolls should pass his hands too far over the top 
ft either roll, they will come into contact with the corresponding 
called to the fact. 


England, 


thereby be 
both of Manchester, 


and his attention will 
and S. Dreyfus, 


101,325. ] 


guard 

{L. Gaisman 

British patent No 
MACHINE FOR MOLDING HOLLOW RUBBER ARTICLES. 

forms hollow articles of rubber as doll bodies, 

simple, easily adjustable, and can be 

means of a hand lever attached to the 


This 


rubber 


machine 
bulbs, ete. It is 
controlled manually. By 
vertical spindle the male 
I raised or 
The 


forming 


die A can be 
lowered two 
hinged portions 
the female die B are con- 
nected by 
to the 
are tastened to the lower 


toggle joints 


bases: C, which 
platen D by set screws 


or can be adjusted by 








screws E 

\s_ the upper die is 
forced downward, _ the 
two segments of the 
lower die are forced to- 


gether, and thus the arti- 








cle is shaped \s the 
upper die is released the lower one opens, due to the pressure 
The two dies can be changed very easily, and 
hollow objects may be produced. [Karl Jeffers, 44 
German patent No. 638,713.] 


of the spring / 
a variety of 


Udestedtstrasse, Erfurt, Germany 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES 

















08,777 ratus for making annular tubes S. C. Hatfield, Baltimore, 
1,209, 1¢ Fabric distorting device for tire building machines. H. J. Hoyt, 
r to Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, Mich. 
1,269, 1¢ Vulcanizing pparatus H. J. Hoyt, assignor to Morgan & 
Wright—both of Detroit, Mich 
9,20 Ti mold. H, Raflovich, New York City 
' 22 Ar ratus for molding objects by pressure E Lanhofter, 
I $ France 
€ I lider’ 1 ¢« \. Arnold, assignor to The Hartford 
Rubber Works (¢ both f Hartford, Conn 
09,607 M f non-skid treads I. H. Michelin, New Brunswick, 
issigr to Michelin Tire ( Milltown—both in New Jersey 
09.67 Form for vulcanizing footwear M. H. Clark, Hastings-Upor 
ui son, N. Y., assignor t Boston Rubber Shoe ( , Bostor 
M 
7 I sure <« or vulcanizing C. Lee. as- 
S The G Rubber Shoe (¢ both of 
N 2g { nr 
764 Pressure e vulcanizing ay tus E. W. Rut Nau- 
gat Conn., assignor to Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Boston, 
M 
77 Tire bui g a is, R. L. Taft, assignor to The Hartford 
Rubber Works ¢ both of Hartford, Conn 
09 ; Machine f constructing laminated cohesive interwound bands 


ng limits f elasticity L \. Subers, East 
overing machine F. § 
ito I. L. C. Gooding, 
* both in New Jersey 


Randall, Jersey City, assignor 
i Summit. and one-third to 
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2 101 Pressure cure vulcanizing apparatus. C. J. Randall, assignor t 
rhe ¢ lyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe ( b ot Nau 
2 - ( 
210,154 Process of and means for making tire reliners J. L. G. Dykes, 
Chicago, Ill 
44 I lding eg <4 Mi ika, I 
4 Last r ng paiatus a <. & Mishawaka, Ind. 
) \y s f nipul £ g : 
| Ce Assig to M & Wright 
f Detr Mict 
¢ I ’ t W. C. Stevens. assig Fire 
e I & R er ( f Ak O 
1 7( I sio! R. B. Price, Ne y City Ww. J 
Steinle, Elmhurst Heights, N. ¥ ssig s Rul Reg 
ng ( Mi ‘ Ind 
2 827 Tire ng ¢ W. R_ De assigt I M 
R t ( f Akron, O 
2 §8 ( ertible tire old BB. J Ne ( le issig f 
1 feo J. S. Wilson. Pi ~ 
l 8 ri buil core om. 2. Ge ste Mass issign 
to United States Rubber Co., N. J 
1,212,016 Dental vulcanizer attachment T. T. Carter, Columbus, Kans 
1,212,207 fire stitching machine. R. Griffith, assignor to The Miller Rul 
ber ( both of Akron, Ohio 
1,212,457 Mechanical expansion mold B Dart i 101 I! G 
year Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, Ohi 
1.212.643. Fabric coating, drying and solvent recovery apparatus. C. | 


" Hopewell, Newton, Mass. 
1.212.725. Mold for 


dianapolis, Ind 


vulcanized rubber dental plates. G. M. Wolpe, In 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


11.729 (1915). Elastic tires and apparatus for making. E. \ Muskett 
and Rubberine, Limited, Campsbourne Works, High 
street, Hornsey, London. 

12,002 (1915) Latex coagulating apparatus. J. Schadt, Medan, Dutch 


East Indies. 
Tire tread vuleanizer. FE. Nall, Akron, Ohio. 
molds. J. H. Coffey and J. H. 
Toronto, ] 


12,128 (1915 
re for tire 
Jameson avenue, 


Sectional 


356 (1915) ce 
Coffey, 73 


Ontario, Canada. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


} 7 }] . 
Improvements in machines for cutting and han- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Improvements in tables used in manufacturing 
Firestone Tire & Rubber C¢ 


ch 13, 1916). n 
ng strips of rubberized fabric. 
(March 13, 1916). 

inner tubes for 





pneumatic tires. 


PROCESS PATENTS. 


THE MILLER CORD TIRE. 
cords are wound 


is then slit 


. gipder es AL layers of rubber-impregnated 
spirally around an annular core. The carcass 
on the inner circumference and removed to a second core on 
which the tire is com- 
pleted. 
sists in first applying a 


Yyf Wt R \ \ coating of cement to the 
WIP bd, 3 : 
YEA ll AVY core upon which the 


cords of the first-ply 4 





The process con- 


are wound at a definite 


angle. They are spaced 











apart at the tread por- 





tion and nearly in contact along the inner circumference of the 
core 

and a 
This 
is repeated until a structure is built up having four 
plies, A, B, C, D, of 
reverse 


\ coating of rubber is then applied to the first ply 


second cord ply B, is laid on the first at a reverse angle 


procedure 


alternately superposed cords embedded 


rubber and arranged at angles in respect to one an- 


other. The carcass is then slit and placed on a core where the 


tire is finished and subsequently placed in a mold and vulcanized 


[Walter R. Denman, assignor to Miller Rubber 


under pressure 
I \kron, Ohio. United States patent No. 1,210,434.] 


Co oth of 


Motpinc Fountain Pen _ BaArreELs. \ tube of unvulcanized 


rubber of the desired size and shape, containing a small quantity 


‘f water, is closed at each end by plugs of raw rubber. The tube 


is then inserted in a mold which is placed in a vulcanizer and the 


tube vulcanized in the usual manner. The heat converts the 


water within the tube into steam which forces the raw rubber 
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against the mold, giving the desired shape to the tube. | 








Rickman, Butler, New Jersey States it No 
1,210,842. | 
THE ARCHER CORD TIRE 
e straight side casing 1s made up of inner transverse cords 
1 t within the intermediate longitudinal cords on which 
are superposed transverse ¢ rds ( The ends ft the inner 
cords are looped er cable strips 





1), tormed by strips of frictioned 


fabric doubled at 


annular 
| The 
cords B are 
the inner and 
| 


und 
longitudinal 
between 
outer cord layers. 


interposed 
The ord 
l cords 


looped over 


outer C are 
strips E In 


the clincher casing the inner cords 


transverse 


cable 


are bulged inwardly and looped 





and 
over the ends of the 
looped over the outer cable strip. [Charles L. 
Minnesota. United States No. 1,- 


} over an cable 


J 


inner strip 








then passed 
outer cords and 
Archer, Minneapolis, 


211,035. ] 


patent 


OTHER PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Process of 


making doll heads, \. Chatelais \kron, Ohio 
issignor to the Mechanical Rubber ( a Corporation of 
New Jercey 
268 Meth f making an inner 


d « tube for tires H. Dech, 
to Mercer Tire Ce both of Trenton ] 
1,209,643 Method of drying materials. R. B. Price, New York City. 

assignor to Rubber Regenerating C« Mishawaka, Ind . 


assignor 

















) 644 Manuf: of hollow rubber articles R. B. Price, New York 
City, 1or to Rubber Regenerating Cx Mishawaka, Ind. 
11,228 Manufacture of articles embodying fibrous filaments and vul 
canizable plastic R. B. Price, New York City, assignor to 
Rubber Regenerating C« Mishawaka, Ind 
11.350 Method of making conveyor belts R. B. Price, New York City, 
assignor to Rubber Regenerating ( Mishawaka, Ind 
51 Process of manufacturing rubber articles R. B. Price, New 
York Cit assignor to Rubber Regenerating ( Mishawak . 
Ind 
487 Method of treating sheets of vulcanizable plastics R. B. Price 
ew. York City, assignor to Rubber Regenerating Cx Misha 
waka, Im 
1,211,962 Rubber boot or shoe and process f. manufa R. 
i. Price, New York City, assignor to Rubber Regenerating 
Co., Mishawz nd. 
212,098 Met! of manufacturing articles of synthetic mpositior E. 


I’. Nicholson, New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS PATENTS. 


A FRENCH PNEUMATIC WHEEL 





N this wheel the pneumatic arrange- 
To the 
annular disks B are at- 


ment is placed in the hub 
sleeve A, two 


tached and casing C forms an outside 


cover. lo this are attached two disks 


D completely enclosing the hub In 


this space is arranged a pneumatic 


cushion E, of suitable thickness (one 


or two centimeters at the 
and of 
air tube / 


The 


utmost) 


variable diameter, enclosing an 


wheel are at- 


spokes ot the 


tached to the periphery of the hub, 
and the disks B and D may be four or 
more in number and attached alter 


nately to the hub 4 and the cover ( 
The 


trically enclosed in the 


pneumatic device is concen- 











hub, and turns 





with the wheel. [J]. Greppi and-A. Romanach. French 


with it and 
481.036. | 


atent \« 








[Fesruary 1, 1917. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


PINEAU'S CAPE COD PNEUMATIC LIFE SAVING BELT 
IFE saving devices for use on the water have been invented in 
great number and var still 


remains a place for a device affording adequate protection 


1ety for many years, but there 


and safety without 
inconve nience to 
the wearer. In Pi- 
neaus Cape Cod 
Pneumatic Life Sav- 


ing Belt it is claimed 


that this desirable 
com ination of 
qualitie s has been 
effects When in- 
flated it ‘ontains 
enough air to float 


two people weighing 
150 


and when not in 


each, 





pounds 


service it can be deflated, rolled int 1 compact package, and 
arried in the | t { iking up less room than an 
rdinary vest 

To those who cannot swim and like canoeing and boating it 
uffords ease of mind without bodily discomfort, being readily 
adjustable to the box side fastenings, and worn either under 


r outside the clothing It is also a satisfactory aid in learning 


to swim, since it allows perfect freedom of the arms for any 


kind of stroke while preventing the novice from sinking below 
the surface of the water 

\ll sizes are furnished, up to 44 inches, the proper measure 
ment being four inches larger than the chest, to allow for 
nflatior {Athol Manutacturing ¢ \thol, Massachusetts 


CREPE RUBBER FLOWERS. 

Rubber lends 
itself 
the life-like rep- 


resentation ot 


readily to 


flowers and 


other orna 


ments, and has 
been utilized in 


this manner for 


Various pur 

poses a number 

of years \ 
| 


departure 


is shown in this 


spray of Ascen- 
sion lilies, fash- 
ioned from un- 


vuleanized 
crepe rubber. 
This is but one 
of a large va- 
riety of repro- 
duced blossoms, 
The slightly 
crinkled surface 
of this form of 
rubber aids in 
the realistic ef- 
and the 





fect, 


flowers, be they lilies, morning glories, poppies, hibiscus, or any 

other blooming plant, are tinted in the natural colorings. As 

hat trimmings, corsage bouquets, accessories for bathing cos- 

tumes, etc., a surprising number of effective uses are found for 

these attractive novelties. [O. H. Hurley, New York City.] 
PAPE ‘‘THERAPHONE”’ RECEIVER EARPIECE. 

The improved earpiece here shown, when substituted on a 
telephone receiver for the ordinary earpiece, is claimed to render 
sound reproductions clear and natural instead of fatiguing, harsh 
and confusing. The 
“Theraphone” ear- 
piece is made of hard 
rubber, with a true 
diaphragm seat which 
prevents all rattling 
of the receiver mem- 


brane. The inverted 
trumpet-bell tone 
chamber does not 





readily collect dust and dirt when the receiver is suspended from 
its hanger, and is therefore thoroughly hygienic. The radially 
fluted trumpet-bell ear chamber fits the ear comfortably and 
prevents the emitted sound waves from becoming muffled, and a 
rearward tapering periphery prevents the threaded portion of the 
earpiece from striking the table line when the receiver is laid on 
us side for waiting purposes. [The Evolution Phone Co., Inc., 


New York City.] 


TIRE REPAIR PREPARATIONS. 

“Pluggum” is the suggestive name for a soft, pliable rubber 
gum that is applied by simply kneading it into the cut in the tire 
with thumb and forefinger. It is claimed that this quick-repair 
gum will be permanently cured into place by the heat of the 
running tire. [The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.] 

A new rubber cement now on the market is claimed to be the 
only vulcanizing cement that dries in 30 seconds and that can be 
used either for cold patching or vulcanizing with a gasolene or 
steam vulcanizer in three minutes. Many preparations of this 
character lose their adhesive quality under the heat caused by 
the friction of the tube and casing when the car is running, but 


the slogan for “Vulcanite Cement” is “The Hotter It Gets the 


Better It Sticks.” It is guaranteed not to be affected by either 
heat or cold and is suitable for repairing any article made of 
rubber. [Withrow Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan.] 


MOISTURE-PROOF ATTACHMENT PLUGS. 
[he purpose of the rubber pieces here shown is to make possi- 


ble the use of separable attachment plugs outdoors, without 
danger of short. circuiting 
when exposed to rain. The 


plug cap is set into the rubber 
casing and the rubber ring is 
mounted on the porcelain base 
just above the threaded por- 
tion, which into the 
socket, as indicated in the lower 
When the plug is 
socket, the 





screws 





illustration. 
inserted in the 


rubber ring is held tightly between the shoulder of 
the plug and the edge of the socket, making it 


impossible for any moisture to come in contact 
with the metal screw shell of either plug or 

















Sa ol 
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socket. The cap covered with the rubber casing is then inserted 
in the plug, making it thoroughly weatherproof. [Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. ] 





BALANCED WHIP GOLF CLUB. 

As every player knows, the game of golf is not as easy as it 
looks, but requires the most practiced skill to attain any degree 
of proficiency. Every improvement in the accessories is 
eagerly sought by devotees of the game, but while the golf 
balls of to-day are much more resilient and better than 
those formerly in use, the chief improvement in clubs has 
been in the appearance and greater range of selection, the 
matter of distance and control remaining practically the 
same 

An interesting departure is shown herewith in a golf 
club embodying decided improvement in these qualities. A 
piece of rubber inserted in the shaft’s upper half gives a 
controlled flexibility which makes it whip only one way, in 
the direction the ball is driven, instead of up or down or 





in a circle, in the provoking manner of ordinary clubs. It 
is claimed that the perfect balance of this club makes it 


feel lighter and swing with greater freedom and more 
force, and this, together with the whip, enables the player 
to gain greater distance and accuracy. It is also said t 
prevent the breaking of the club at the head, and when 
) played in the rough, striking stones or turf, the whip 


; 
J breaks the shock and almost invariably saves the club. 


These clubs are made in a large variety of weights and 
styles, including all kinds, from driver to putter. [Balanced Whip 
Golf Club Co., New York City.] 


HARD RUBBER SUBMARINE JARS. 
A large percentage of the submarines used by the government 
has sulphuric acid batteries, and hard rubber jars are required 
to encase them. The accompanying illustration shows a number 





of such jars that are made especially for the United States Gov 
ernment. They measure approximately 12 by 17 inches by 3 feet 
high, with walls 3/8 of an inch thick. [The Luzerne Rubber Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey 


FLOOR TREADS AND MOTOR-CAR COVERS, 
The patent safety tread here shown consists of rubber blocks, 
galvanized steel, brass or other malleable metal 
plate and form- 
ing a raised pat- 
tern. For stair 


vulcanized ir 


treads and office 
door mats this de- 
vice is highly sat- 
isfactory, being 
neat in appear- 
ance, noiseless, and affording an absolutely safe foothold. 
Waterproof motor-car covers are also furnished by the same 
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manufacturer which completely cover the car. These are sup- 
plied in black and drab proof sheetings, also blue, black or fawn 
Paramatta cloth. A canvas bag for packing the cover when not 





in use is provided. [The North British Rubber Co., Limited, 


Edinburgh, Scotland.] 


COMBINATION DASH AND TROUBLE LAMP. 

In ordinary use, this device is a dash lamp, suitable for any 
car, to illuminate the speedometer, vibrator, clock, pedals, ete. 
The light is turned on and off by means of a two-way socket. 
\ threaded lock nut on 
part #® holds the lamp 
head securely in the dash 
socket, preventing all 
rattle and wear of parts. 

When desired, it can 
be converted int a 
trouble lamp by simply 
removing the lamp sock- 
et B from the dash 





socket C, using the ten 
feet of cord fitted with Bayonet plug and socket. The plug A 
is then connected to the socket DV on the dash and the other 
end to the reflector and lamp B. 

These lamps are finished in nickel-plate, the lamp socket and 
plugs being made of hard rubber, forming the insulating mate- 
rial, and also supporting the metal plungers and metal contact 
points which complete the circuit with either the lamp bulb or 
the plug, as the case may be. [Metal Specialties Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, Illinois.] 

MARSHALL'S LINEMEN’S SHOE. 

The lineman’s calling is a dangerous one and its followers 
must be fully protected against electric shock. The shoe here 
illustrated is said to afford absolute protection, on the poles, on 
the ground, or in 
manholes, against 
pressure up to 20,- 
000 volts. This 
shoe is vulcanized 
into a solid piece, 
will not peel nor 
come apart, and is 
not affected by oil, 
gasolene nor grease. 
[he outer surface 
is of tough red rub- 





ber, the outer sole 
of white, wear-resisting, vulcanized tire-tread rubber. Above 
an insulated sole of red rubber extending two inches above the 
heel is a non-moisture absorbing cushion, and the lining of the 
shoe is embedded in rubber to prevent absorption of moisture. 
lhe shoe upper is made of “Standwatter” mineral tanned leather, 
with no glue or grease used in the tanning process. This leather 
is claimed to be waterproof, current-proof and not affected by 
heat or cold. 
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Tests of this shoe in the laboratories of the Edison Electric 





Illuminating Co., of Boston, Massachusetts, under the direction 
f the National Electric Light Association, showed the following 
characteristics Side of shoe, dry, punctured at 31,500 volts, and 

in at 34,000 volts; sole of shoe between electrodes in oil, punc 
tured at 55,000 volts; 20,000 volts applied from salt water to salt 
water for one minute and 30,000 volts applied from salt water to 
salt water for 45 seco | not puncture the rubber. [Linemen 

tine ( , 

PERKINS’ SPARK PLUG TESTER 

By means of this har device, which is made entirely of 
lard rubber, defects in t ction of spark plugs may be in 
stantly located [he majority of automobiles have three or four 


different makes of spark plugs, and in many the plugs are not 


set at the proper gay ind juse uneven running of the motor, 





knocking and loss of power, with attendant evils 


j 
such as heavy gas, oil and repair bills and a smok- 5 
) = z 


ing car. The use of the tester produces the best 


ans 
results from the spark plugs, the procedure w 
being as follows: See that gaps are set the same as the 
gap in the tester. Place the tester with one wire touching the 
terminal cap and the other wire touching the base of the plug. 
If the plug is operating as it should, a good spark will result, 
while a broken porcelain or fouled plug will not show a spark 
in the tester | \. D. Perkins, New York City | 

PNEUMATIC SECURITY BOLT. 

Although similar in part to the ordinary type of security -bolt 
for pneumatic tires, the one here shown has the customary metal 
head with its under seat covered by canvas, this canvas being 
sealed by a piece of rubber and the two forming 
a pneumatic cushion which serves to hold. the 
tube well out of the way of both bolt and outer 
cover . when fitting This special, patented 
form of security bolt is claimed greatly to mini- 
mize the risk in the operation of tire changing, 
that the vers and tubes will be nipped under 
the beads of the cover or under the security 

Its The Self-Sealing Rubber Co., Limited, 


ermetic Works, Birmingham, England. | 





A PNEUMATIC WHEEL, 
cushion whee! that disposes of the customary pneumat« 
tite and tube, comprises a solid tire that is cushioned on eight 
pistons operating¥in radial air cylinders. This air cushion wheel 


recommended for all 


The solid tire is flexibl 
fixed to the radial pistons 
automatically com- 
ress the air in the me- 


; 


, 
air cylinders whi« 


hus it is claimed that 
Rees 
it = 


jars and jolts inci 


obtained equal 





ity 
iously immune from 





punctures a! v-outs and moreover, it is said that the only 
ittention required is an occasional drop of oil in the metallic 
uir cylinders Pneumatic Wheel Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. |] 
NEW GIANT" SINGLE-TREAD SOLID TIRE 
lrucks of six and eight-ton capacity demand tires of excep- 
tional size, and tl ne here shown, measuring 42 14 inches, 
is claimed to be the largest single-tread solid tire ever built. 


But size is not the only 
requisite (of prime im- 
portance, and _ particu- 
larly considered in the 
construction of this tire, 
is the building and 
placing of the rubber in 
such form as will ac- 
commodate the internal 
stresses and _ displace- 
ment with the minimum 
j resultant 





friction 
stresses within the dis- 
torted portion of the tire 
immediately affected by 
the load must also be 
taken into consideration. 
In the narrow-section 
solid tire these lateral 
stresses are relieved by 
the sides, but in the 
giant solid tire the sides 
are too widely separated 
for such_ relief. To 
meet this condition, the 
“New Giant” has a series of grooves; scientifically arranged, en- 
circling the outer periphery, thus making it analogous to a num- 
her of smaller tires with the additional advantage of all portions 
working on a single base. These grooves also tend to prevent 
skidding and assist tractive effort. 

Some idea of the colossal size of this tire may be gained from 
the positions of the men in the picture, C. E. Speaks, manager 
of truck tire sales, standing beside it, and L. C. Clough, of the 
truck tire department, sitting within. [Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Co., Akron, Ohio.] 


RUBBER IN THE FLOTATION PROCESS 
lhe flotation process of ore separation makes use of the 
affinity of finely ground sulphide ores for the froth produced 
agitating a solution of water containing a very small pro- 
portion of an oli 
s of the solution 


The sulphide ore is mixed with about 20 

run to cells where it is agitated either by mechanical means 
blowing air through a porous bottom \ number of sub- 
mstructions have been used to form this porous 


hottom, but the most satisfactory so far, has been the cotton 


bri liaphragm. However, the pores of this cotton fabric 
pidl ll up and clog from the ore, and hence do not last 
Rubber-coated diaphragms have been developed to eliminate 





the trouble experienced from the regular cotton fabric. It is 
mi f one ply of coated fabric and two plies of regular un- 
treated fabric, all stitched together in rows one inch apart in 
both directions. In the coated fabric, every thread is completely 
oated with rubber, but the fabric has been produced in such 
1 way as to make it porous, and the small openings are the 
proper size to produce the froth required. These diaphragms are 
necessarily more expensive than the ordinary cotton fabric type, 
but the increased service is considerably out of proportion to 
the increas st [The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.] 
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The Editor’s Book Table. 


THE CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF 
milian Toch Second revised edition D. 
York City [Large 8vo, 266 pages. Price, 


y ‘HIS standard work, which has passed through two editions, 


has been entirely rewritten and practically doubled in size 


PAINTS BY MAXI 
an Nostrand Co., New 
] 


It is an important work for manufacturers of paints, but is 
also of value to manufacturers of rubber goods because many of 
the materials described therein are used in the rubber industry. It 
is especially valuable for the chemist and the laboratory worker, 
inasmuch as it gives very complete directions for the analysis 
of many of the materials and solvents used in rubber compound- 
ing, the determination of relative purity, the detection of adul- 
terations and the methods of manipulation in the manufacture. 
There are &3 microphotographs, as well as other illustrations. 
Valuable tables for conversion of French into English weights 
and measures, specific gravity of various materials, international 
atomic weights, and comparative thermometer readings, are also 
included. In all, the book is one which should find a place in 
the laboratory of every rubber factory. 

Mr. Toch calls attention to the occasional employment of rub- 
ber in the manufacture of paint, a fact perhaps unknown to 
some rubber men. “In certain classes of mixed paints, particu- 
larly house paints which are made of corroded lead, sublimed 
lead, barium sulphate, etc., there is a likelihood or tendency of 
the pigment to settle To prevent this . a manu- 
facturer feels the necessity of adding a combining medium 
to prevent the paint from settling hard in the package. Among 
these are gutta percha solutions, solution of balata, Para rubber, 
gum chicle, etc. The rubber-solutions mentioned serve their pur- 


pose very well without injuring the paint.” 


THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA-PERCHA AND ELECTRICAL DIARY 
and Year B 1917 MacLaren & Sons, Limited, London, England 


[Large quarto, cloth, 150 pages.] 


This annual publication which has been of great value to the 
rubber trade, not only in Great Britain but all other countries, 
appears this season in similar form to that of former years, and 
contains the usual statistical information which has made it so 
valuable in the past. The trade in rubber goods, both domestic 
and overseas, is carefully compiled and full statistics are given 
The trade index is very extensive, occupying 30 or more three- 
colunin pages; the figures of the imports and reéxports of rub- 
ber are given, and there follow the blank pages for the entry 
of transactions for each week day for the current year, besides 
several pages for miscellaneous memoranda. Instead of being 
interleaved with blotting paper as formerly, several loose sheets 
are furnished with the book, which is somewhat less bulky and 
fully as convenient for use. There are a large number of trade 
announcements, mainly of British rubber manufacturers. 


GASOLEXE AND HOW TO USE IT. BY G, A. BURRELL, Oil Sta 
tistic Seciety, Ir Boston, Massachusetts. [281 pages, small 8vo, 
flexi le erette binding. Price $1.50 

Mr. Burrell, who until recently was in charge of the research 
laboratory for gas investigations, Bureau of Mines of the United 

States Government, has performed a commendable work in 

bringing into this compact handbook a fund of information which 


is of value to every user of gasolene for motive power, as a 
solvent, for heating or lighting, for cleansing, or for any other 
purpose. Precautions for handling, directions for extinguishing 
fires, directions for detecting the presence of gas, are among the 
subjects treated, and a large portion of the handbook is devoted 
to the many points of interest to the automobilist, where engine 
troubles are treated, and practical directions for overcoming 
them are given. There is a short section on the use of benzene 


in the rubber industry. The present shortage of gasolene is con- 


sidered, and a history of the petroleum industry embraces a short 
account of the many refining processes, including the modern 
“cracking” processes. he extraction of gasolene from natural 
gas, from shale, etc., is also described. Substitutes come in for 
description and consideration. Statistics, tables of specific gravity, 
atomic weights, and nomenclature of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers are added, making the little handbook a real vade 


mecum for gasolene users. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF HE. 
Simpson, C.M.G., M.I., F.R. 


City {16mo, illustrated, 17 


IEALTH IN THE TROPICS. we Weide 

C.P. William Wood & Co., New York 
4 pages Price, $1.35.] 

American rubber men are instinctively turning toward the 
plantations of the Far East. Tours of investigation are more 
frequently chronicled; American capital is already invested in 
this industry, and more is soon to follow. Thus the American 
edition of this English publication could hardly have appeared 
more opportunely. As lecturer on tropical hygiene at the London 
School of Tropical Medicine, Dr. Simpson is well equipped to 
deal with this subject, which he has treated comprehensively and 
concisely in the present volume. The essential information has 
been presented with the fewest number of words. There are 
chapters on climate and personal precautions, diet, drinking water, 
dwelling houses, illnesses of the tropics and their prevention, 
with special chapters devoted to snake bites and wounds. With 
this book and the medical equipment advised no man of the 
north or south need fear for his personal well-being while so- 


journing along the equator 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HE footwear catalogs of the several factories of the United 
States Rubber Co. for the year 1917 follow in general style 
those of previous years, being of the long narrow shape, with 
handsome covers in colors, each with a distinctive design. They 
are fully illustrated with large half-tones of all the various styles 
of boots and shoes, thus, together with the printed descriptions, 
giving very satisfactory information regarding the goods made 
in each factory. After showing the styles, a department is de- 
voted to illustrating the shapes of lasts, a side view and a sole 
view being given, some new shapes being added which are 
adapted to the latest styles of leather shoes they are intended 
to cover. The net price-list is given at the end of each book. 

As stated above, the covers are distinctive and attractive, those 
of the Lycoming and “Goodyear Glove” factories bearing neat, 
well-drawn conventional designs which include the special brand 
and the U. S. trade-mark. The Boston Rubber Shoe Co. catalog 
is appropriately decorated with a picture of the Boston Tea 
Party; the L. Candee & Co. shows a bright lad in a lively shower ; 
the American book pictures a seringueiro gathering latex; the 
Joseph Banigan Rubber Co. presents a couple of automobilists 
in a snowstorm; the Woonsocket Rubber Co.’s decoration is a 
fisherman in midstream; the Meyer Rubber Co. contributes a 
hunter in the wintry woods, while the Wales Goodyear catalog, 
true to its trade-mark, depicts a polar bear on a cake of ice, with 
the midnight sun in the background. 

Besides these there are the usual net and gross price-lists of 
the above-named companies, and in addition, net price-lists of knit 
and felt boots of the Hastings Wool Boot Co. and the Medford 
Woolen Manufacturing Co., the list of miscellaneous goods, and 
a special catalog of the Everstick rubbers 

» + * 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, New Jersey, is mailing on re- 

quest to interested persons a well-printed, 20-page, illustrated 
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pamphlet describing in considerable detail the Royle six-inch 
straining machine with the three-way delivery head, displayed 
elsewhere in this issu I booklet also contains a summary of 
the Royle tubing machines, insulating machines and circular looms 
* * 7 
ron tne Internati i NU « { Denver Colorado, we 
have received the first f “More Mileage,” the firm’s new 
monthly trade paper t erests of International Rubber 
Half-Sole tires t t iding matter and many illustra- 
tions reflect a t it among department heads 
! resentat r ha i abl m es tor success 
. al * 
rom the B I sturte ant ‘ . Hyce Park, Massachusetts, 
comes Binder B, substantially gotten up in red cloth with large 
titles in gold, n hich t le 21 of the company’s publications 
s issued, 7 of them already being in place Firms having a 
large and varied product do well to standardize their publica- 
tions in this manner for the convenience of their customers 
Those equipping rubber factory additions will find interest 


in the catalogs now available of Sturtevant air washers, Bulletin 


226 : Multivane volume fans Bulletin 228: heaters, catalog 
230; Autoforce ventilators, Bulletin 232; pneumatic collecting and 
onveying systems, Catalog 235, and electric fans, Catalog 240 
* * * 
The Scientific Materials Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 


sent out “The Chemical Blue Book,” a very valuable catalog 
and price-list of chemicals, acids and alkaloids, reagents, etc., 
which is likely to be of value to every analytical chemist and 


rubber manufacturer This book gives a most complete list of 
chemical products handled by the company, containing as it does 


4,000 different items with their synonyms, chemical formule and 


processes. A list of international atomic weights is given, and 
added to this is a list of Kahlbaum’s reagents, both English and 
German names being given. This company claims to have the 
largest stock of these reagents in the United States, and this is 
especially notable inasmuch as no more can be secured until 
after the close of the present European war 
> * > 
Those of our readers who have not yet studied the Federal 


\ct, or who do not fully understand the advantages and 
the workings of trade acceptances, will find a very informing and 
interesting explanation in the pamphlet “Trade Acceptances from 
Kenneth R. Hooker, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Putnam-Hooker Co., Ohio. The 
a short time, and gives a thorough ex- 


Rese rve 


a Mercantile Viewpoint,” by 


Cincinnati 


pamphlet can be read in 
planation of the merits of this plan of merchandising and col- 
"1 


lections, applicable to all 


es of business 


MORE CALENDARS AND SOUVENIRS. 


r addition to the calendars and souvenirs of which mention 
was made in the January issue of THe INp1A Rupser Wortp 
d to the rubber trade during the holiday 


wledge receipt of the following 


as having been distribute 
season, it is a pleasure to ackni 
early in January: 
SOUVENIRS 

laiming Works, reclaimed rubber, Som- 
The most ingenious of the year’s offerings, 
this consists of a metal clip to hold a filler pad of 
perforated, detachable memorandum sheets 314x434 inches, each 
Am to Do Today.” To the thumb- 
a container for 12 monthly 


Thus the 


Somerset Rubber Re 
erset, New Jersey 


white 


bearing the legend: “What I 
piece of the spring clip is hinged 
calendar cards beneath a celluloid-covered opening 
calendar may be folded flat for mailing 

> * * 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., mechanicals, belting, 
packing, carriage cloth and hose, Cambridge, Massachusetts, dis- 
tributed one of the handsomest souvenirs of the year. It con- 
volume entitled “The Story of Rubber,” 


sists of a 36-page octav: 
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and is artistically bound in green boards, printed on dull-finish 
half-tone illustrations and several 
handsome inserts in full color, both on the cover and within the 
\tter describing what rubber is, how it is obtained, and 
industry and the growth of the Boston 
Woven Hose & a journey through its great Cam- 
bridge plant is interestingly narrated. By word and picture a 
en the layman of the methods of 


coated paper, with many 


book 
reviewing the rubber 
Rubber Co 

idea Is 1\ 


very food general 


manutacturing rubber hose, heels and soles, mats and matting, 
belting, fruit-jar rings and tape, together with a glimpse into 
the brass foundry where hose couplings and nozzles of all sizes 


and descriptions are made 
CALENDARS, 
lhe Adamson Machine Co., rubber working machinery, Akron, 
Ohio his beautiful hand-tinted photographic 
print, the subject waterscape. 


displayed a 
attractive 
belting, packing, hose and mechanicals, 
Boston, Massachusetts. An art calendar in tones of brown, de- 
picting the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for children, donated to 
president of the 


being an 


Boston Belting Co 


the city of Boston by Thomas A. Forsyth, 
company. 

David Bridge & Co., Limited, engineers and rubber machinists, 
Manchester, England. Six sheets illustrating songs 
of long ago, each sheet having a humorous picture well printed 
in three colors on pebbled cream tinted paper. “We'd Better 
Bide a Wee,” “The Wearing of the Green” and “The Gipsy’s 
Warning” make particular appeal to the rubber trade. 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co., Wilmington, 
Purely utilitarian in the form of a desk pad for memoranda. 

The Regenerating Co., Limited, reclaimers, Trafford 
Park, Manchester, England. Its features were a daily tear-off 
pad and a reproduction in color of “The Passing Train,” by 
Kemp-Welch, a painting of a plowing scene, with four 


Castleton, 


hose, Delaware. 


Rubbe r 


Lucy 
splendid horses 

The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
A large daily date calendar. 
whiting, Paris white, chalk, 


rubber substitutes, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

H. F. Taintor Manufacturing Co., 
china clay, etc., New York City 
Brothers, rubber substitutes and chemicals, Carteret, 
New Jersey. This was the largest and handsomest calendar 
of the year, the illustration being a superb four-color reproduc- 
tion of Moran's painting of the “Falls at Toltec Gorge in the 
Rockies,” measuring 16x22'4 inches. 

Westinghouse Electric & Supply Co., electric motors and con- 
trol devices, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. A large calendar 


Tyson 


for practical office use. 
CARDS 

Binney & Smith Co., lampblack, New York City. 

Essex Rubber Co., mechanicals, hose, tires, tubes and accesso- 
ries, packing, cements, sporting goods, heels and soles, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Goodall Rubber Co., Inc., jobbers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The season’s greetings in the form of a blotter. 

The Packard Electric Co., insulated wire, Warren, Ohio. 





TRADE-MARK DECISION. 

The examiner of trade-marks refused registration as a trade- 
mark the words “Para Oke—A. & A. R. Co. 100% Line,” ar- 
ranged in a circle, for shoe soles and heels, because of prior 
registration of the trade-mark of the American Rubber Co., 
which shows the word “Para” and “Boston” below a line on 
which appears the words “Rubber Shoe Co.” for rubber boots 
and shoes. The court of appeals has decided that in view of 
the facts that, first, “Para” is descriptive of rubber, and probably 
of itself is not registrable; second, that the goods of the applicant 
and registrant are materially different; and, third, that applicant’s 
mark involves its initials, together with the words “Para Oke,” 
which apparently are not descriptive of the applicant’s goods, 
applicant’s mark may be passed to issue if no opposition develops. 
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Interesting Letters from Our Readers. 


OCOTILLO VALUABLE AS A COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENT. 





To tHe Epitor or THe INpia Rupser Wor 
D' AR SIR—My attention was just called to the fact that a 
clearer explanation should be given about the uses of oco- 


tillo gum, also a reply 


to the questions asked at the conclusion 


of the article that appeared on page 75 of the November issue of 


Tue Inpria Rueper Wortp. The exploitation of ocotillo gum 
reminds me of a similar experience that I had in 1907, when I 


worked out an insulating compound using mineral rubber known 
as No. 
kept the cost of the compound 
gum, L. B. 


told 


620 that answered the underwriters’ specifications and 
down. 
In reference to ocotill Johnson, of Mesa, Arizona, 


asked 


answer until | hac 


my opinion of it, and I him I could not give an 


1 made a tew experiments 
The experiments were very satisfactory, as the enclosed sam- 
ple is a cement stock compound vulcanized 45 minutes at 40 
pounds pressure, and composed of smoked sheet, ocotillo gum, 
mn. K An white lead, litharge and sulphur. I 
20 per tillo gum in the compound, and find that 


it vulcanizes without any objectionable features, as is often true 


zinc oxide, used 


cent of the oc 


of many new gums. 


add to all friction stocks 


rubbers commonly 


It provides an excellent gum to 


as it has the valuable power of causing the 
used in friction stock to make a better union by penetrating the 
intricacies of the fabric. This is one of the very valuable char- 
acteristics of guayule, long known to the rubber trade. 

At first rubber manufacturers did not look on guayule with 
favor, but today the opposite is true. Ocotillo gum, in conjunc- 
tion with M.R.X., 
tire reclaim, produces a remarkably 


stock. Ocotillo has also been found to be a very 


guayule and a good grade of automobile 


strong adhesive friction 





valuable in- 
; ' 
ya 


ubstitute for | shoe soles 


gredient in the manufacture of a s 





for which there is a great demand; also in cements and repair 


° "4 


stocks for automobile tires. service re- 


cent of 


Two tires are now in 











eaded v a tread stock compounded with 20 per 

cotillco gum and smoked sheet. One of these tires has traveled 
on tl ront | el of a jitney bus over 5,000 miles; the other 
is on a private car 

Ocotillo gum I e use ‘ e manufacture of this 
rs lar g s but it es possess the very luable { ert 

helping to make a better Ss prev separations if 
many cases, and it has a valuable part to play in the greatest 





1 £ sie saul f+ 


, . ee : . a1aT 
pursue when the analysis of vulcanized soft rubber is requit 


yr especially for compound analysis 


for spe cificatior 

A known 
fatty substitute 
phur and mineral fillers, was taken for the experiment. As it 1s 


mpound containing 10 per cent sulphide, 


rubber c 
and 40 per cent rubber, the remainder being sul- 


necessary to reduce the rubber sample to small particles in order 


to obtain correct results, this compound was first cut with a pair 
of scissors into the After acetone and 
chloroform extraction it was boiled for four hours with normal 
alcoholic potash solution under a reflex condenser. The fatty 
acid was then determined in the usual way, and only 45 per cent 
of the total theoretically expected amount was obtained. Repe- 
tition of the same procedure with two more samples yielded simi- 


smallest pc ssible pieces. 


Another tried and also cut into small pieces 


scissors as before, but was boiled for eight hours with nor- 


ar results. was 
mal alcoholic potash solution, when 56 per cent of the expected 
amount was obtained. 

By taking the same compound, however, breaking it down 
carefully between mixing rollers, and sifting it through 32-mesh 
screens, 92.82 per cent of the theoretical value was obtained after 
cetone and chloroform extraction and boiling with the alcoholic 

tash solution for only three hours. 

New Jersey. D. Repony. 


A MENACE TO THE BOLL WEEVIL? 


To THE Epitor or THe InpiA Ruspper WorLD 
EAR Sir—In your 
that the boll 


annually, has now covered half of 


January issue a correspondent writes 
advancing at the rate of 65 miles 
Florida and threatens the 
Sea Island cotton crop of Georgia. He has overlooked the fact, 
however, that the latter state holds the record for annual num- 
ber of lynchings. dealt out to 
pests of every sort; a punishment more terrible than the crime 
never the boll weevil may well hesi- 
tate before penetrating far beyond the Florida boundary. Al- 
convention of South Carolina 
held at Valdosta, Georgia, to-day, indi- 
ie State Board of Entomology 


latest warm 


weevil, 


Sure and awful treatment is 


seems to be wanting, and 


ready the Georgia, Florida and 


cotton growers, to be 

cates an inclination on the part of tl 

to take an 

reception. 
Admittedly the boll weevil is a menace that must be fought 


hand in giving this offender a 


active 


energetically, but meanwhile let us be hopeful of the future. 
OptTiIMISsT. 
1917 


New York City, January 24, 


ACCELERATED AGING TESTS NOT YET OF VALUE TO THE CONSUMER, 


The stenographic report of E. A. Barrier’s remarks on this 








subject before the Rubber Section of the American Chemical 
Society, as lis in THe Inpta Rust \\ f December 
1, 1916, does not exactly agree with Mr. Barrier’s o ons on 
this sul t l efore le to his 
- 
corre ( 1] 
I am t ire t é ! ishes to 1 of th 
‘ I é i t unuf r, b varently this 
, test ist t ere it f much value 
the consumer. It is very evident that no definite conclusior 
be drawn in general as to the probable life of rubber from 
ng test. What the consumer wants !ts a test that is abso- 
“¢ ’ 
nite; if a sample shows up w after a few days’ ex- 
e wants to be sur t it will have a cert umber of 
life 
ilt¢ 





inderstand it, in the ample may 
od results in a ten-day test, but the ten-day sample may 
shorter time in service than a three-day sample. In 
other words, the test appears to be of value to the manufacturer 
where he is comparing compounds of the same type, but it does 
not seem to be of value to the consumer for general application. 

There has been a leal of discussion regarding this test 





good a 
in connection with insulated wire, and it may be that when used 
in conjunction with detailed specifications, such as those applying 
to this class of material, the test would be of value. The specifi- 
cations call for certain chemical and physical requirements which 
limit the manufacturer to a considerable extent as to the charac- 
ter of compound which he can Under such conditions, 
where chemical and physical requirements are retained in con- 
junction with the aging test, it may be that the latter test is of 
value. On the other hand, it certainly is not clear that the aging 
test has developed to a point where it can be used as a substitute 
for the ordinary chemical and physical requirements which now 
generally appear in specifications. It is possible that a study of 
chemical tests on samples which have been subjecied to the aging 
test will still further enhance its value. 


use. 
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ONE OF THE OLDEST RUBBER MEN IN THE WEST 

OHN M. MILLER t é irs manager of the St. Louts, 
Ml { x er Co., New York City, 
lied January 2 as 

sult a ifa 

tic stroke The S 

Lous store vas 

Ie ilf a 

entury ag maer 

‘ agement 
Cx 9 | Thom] 
s wi employed 





keepe 

1% Mr. Thomp 

1ed and Mr 

iller, then assistant 

manaxge " me his 

successor For 15 

years past Mr. Mil 

ler has suffered trom 

rheumatism, but his 

indomitable energy 

al d lesire to exX- 

pand the business 

have kept him ac 

t1 \bout Si1X 

weeks et s ea i ita stroke confined him to his 
home, at he die oO he se d occurrence 

M Miller long associat vith the trade had made for 

him mat acquaintat ul friends throughout the United 

States, all of whom will be glad to know that Fred Sheppard, 

president of the compar AS ay nted Paul Miller to succeed 

his father 1 the store wl h I been located in the same block 

| rt stree tor over 50 ears 


A PIONEER IN RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


Colhbee Osmond Benton, an old-time rubber manufacturer, died 
late in December at his hom Framingham, Massachusetts, 
aged 81 years. Mr. Benton was born in Lebanon, New Hamp 
shire, June 21, 1835, and at the age of 19 entered the employ ot 
the Canadiar ubber ( at e time f its establishment in 
Montreal. Cana ha gone there with Messrs. Brown, Bourn, 
ree i Nathan i Mr bent realized the grow- 
ing importa f ‘ r ustry, and devoted much time 
and stu ‘ ympo 5 esses In 1863 he went to 
Manchester, England, a ecame superintendent of the Weast 
Rubber (¢ manufacturi i ils and footwear. He later 
establi r i 4 vy rds at the fac tory 
of the | erpo ] ¢ ( 

At that time poor healt! ‘ tated his return to his home in 
Ne lampshire, a er t ears’ rest he became connected 
with the Boston Car Spring ¢ Boston, Massachusetts. In 
1876 he mmence ma Ti g si ured rubber garment 
cloth for the nant Brothers of Boston, at first in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and then in South Framingham, Massachusetts, 
where a factory was built in 1877 It is said that he was the 


first man to use African rubber successfully in the manufacture 
of mechanical goods n 1885, because of impaired health, he 
again retired for a time, but the next year associated himself 
with the Saratoga Rubber ( it Saratoga, New York. but his 


health failing. he was forced to retire permanently, and for sev- 





alid. Mr. Benton 
Protestant 


been an u was a pri 


mber f St. Andrew's Episcopal Church at 


His wife survives him 


FIRST TRAFFIC MANAGER OF A RUBBER COMPANY 


Frederick Russell Lyman, traffic manager of The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, died of pneumonia January 7, 
it the age of 47. He had been employed by the Fisk company 
for the past 17 years, coming to it when it was in its infancy. 
\s the originator of its trafhe department, he was widely known 


among railroad men from coast to coast, and was a member of 


he Traffic Club of New York and the Hampden County Traffic 
\ssociatior Mr 
f a rubber company in the United States. 


Lyman is said to have been the first traffic 
manager Besides his 


e and mother, he leaves two daughters, a sister and tw: 


LONG A RUBBER FOREMAN 


J. Franklin Bates, for many years a foreman in the American 
Rubber Co. plant at Cambridge, Massachusetts, died m that city 
His wife survives him 


January 5, aged 62 years 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


P NTHER KupBBpeER MANUFACTURING Co. vy. J. T. S. Rupper Co 
[his cause in equity came up for a hearing upon a motion 


1 


of the defendant to dismiss a petition of the complainant for a 
preliminary injunction to restrain it from manufacturing certain 
rubber heels. 


} 


claim 


patented The defendant’s ground for its motion 
that 


by its (the defendant’s) heel construction. 


was No. 1 of the patent involved was not infringed 


attachment 
for boot and shoe heels, consisting of a heel section or body 


The complainant's patent was for “a rubber heel 


molded to a concavo-convex form, and provided with a raised 
marginal portion and openings therethrough.” It was held not 
infringed by rubber heels manufactured by defendant, which did 
not resemble in form those described in the complainant's patent 


| The 


Federai Reporter, Vol. 334, page 377.] 


Co. v. E. L. 


Hearn 


TIRE 
against E. L 


Hearn. Action by the Michelin 
Tire C Judgment 
Plaintiff appealed and decision affirmed. 


MICHELIN 
for the defendant. 
This was a suit for an itemized account, based upon a con- 


tract covering a consignment of tires. 

being adjudged bankrupt, and granted a discharge in 
claimed that this discharge included indebtedness 
this account. Judgment was so entered. This decision on 
subsequent appeal was affirmed. [The Southwestern Reporter, 


Vol. 188, page 943.] 


Hearn 
bankruptcy, 


on 


De Lasxt & TuHropp Circutar Woven Tire Co. ET AL. \ 
Unitep States Tire Co. This was an appeal from the District 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New 
York, which decided for defendant in an equity suit by the 
De Laski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire Co., and the John 
E. Thropp’s Sons Co. against the United States Tire Co. The 
Thropp patent No. 822,561, for an apparatus for manufacturing 
wheel tires, was held void for application by prior use. It was 


that the “date of invention” of a patented 
the date when the invention in its entirety, 
was conceived. The decree of the court below 


[The Federal Reporter, Vol. 235, pages 290 to 295.] 


held, in this case, 


device is as patented, 


was affirmed 
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News of the American Rubber Trade. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER CO 


the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Republic Rubber 


A I 


Co., Youngstown, Ohio, held January 22, the following 
directors were elected: M. I. Arms, C. H. Booth, Robt. 
Bentley, R. E. Cornelius, H. M. Garlick, J. H. Kelly, L. T. 
Petersen, Thos. L. Robinson, John Tod, John C. Wick, C. F. 


Garrison. 


t is claimed that this material possesses all the advantages of 
aniline oil without any of its disadvantages, and rubber in which 
it is used, has not shown the slightest tendency to deteriorate 
after two years’ exposure. 

It is really a vitalizing compound, absolutely pure and free of 
sulphur, that will not vulcanize rubber by itself, yet by using 
it in quantities of to 2 


per cent, based on the rub- 





The directors organized 





ber content of the formula, 






by electing Thos. L. Rob- 

inson, president and chair- ge ¥ Y, it serves as an accelerator, 

man of the board; L. T. Aceixy 1 AN cutting the cure greatly. 

ov et 
Petersen, first vice-presi- \ Sau 23) It has been claimed that 
. ; P a i . ° 

dent; J. H. Kelly, second p Pe, Efi | one ounce of this accel- 

; ; 3 . : , 

vice-president; M. I. Arms, er. BON We aoe 4 /): erator will do the work of 

—— Pu... ee \ (ia \a ° s , . 

2nd, treasurer, and C. F. ce 4% Va a pound of litharge; this, 

however, has yot been 


Garrison, secretary. 

A dividend of 2 per cent 
was declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable Feb- 
ruary 1, and 1% per cent 
on the stock, 
payable March 1. The an- 
nual report showed an 
increase in the company’s 
business for 1916 of more 
than 75 per cent over that 
of 1915. 


preferred 


“EXCELLEREX''—A NEW 
ORGANIC ACCELERATOR. 
Nearly all large rubber 
mills have their own 
“speeders” that are known 
by chemists as “catalys- 
ers.” The composition and 
methods of use are care- 
fully guarded; however, it 
known that aniline oil 
has usually formed a part 
of these secret compounds. 
While aniline oil gives 
excellent results there are 
many disadvantages in its 
use. For instance, the 
fumes are extremely poi- 
sonous and it is difficult to 
handle ia regard to quan- 
tity, as such small propor- 
tions as ounces are used 
in the usual batch of 100 
pounds or more. A cer- 
tain amount of the free oil 
is lost by vaporizing from 


1s 








for its existence. 
parent body. 


response to healthy growth. 
protection to the structure. 
unfold to the sun. 

are scattered widely. 









RUBBER 





Hi 


hate 


Subterraneous roots grope in all directions to supply nourishment to the 
The essential elements combine in the stem to give life and 
strength that the trunk and limbs may expand. 
New branches ramify, giving strength and 
Numberless leaves in symmetrical profusion 
Flowers bloom, the fruit matures and pregnant seeds 


positively verified. - 





A MOVEMENT TO IMPROVE 
SHIPPING FACILITIES. 
The 

dependent 

ships for its principal raw 


rubber industry, 


as it is upon 
material, and also for ex- 
port of increasing 
amount of 
goods, will surely welcome 
the efforts of the National 
Marine League of the 
U. S. A. to encourage and 


an 
manufactured 


facilitate the growth of an 
adequate merchant marine. 
of 
exporters 


A canvass manutfac- 





turers and is 
now in progress to ascer- 
to 


American 


tain what extent 


commerce is 
suffering from lack of ton- 
nage. Rubber are 
invited to join 
with the League at its 
headquarters, Old _ Slip, 
New York City, all known 
instances of difficulties in 
the shipment of goods or 


firms 





in filing 









Tue Russer TREE OF THE INDIA RuBBER WORLD. of cancellation of orders 
The rubber industry is analogous to the rubber tree upon which it depends due to lack of shipping 
Its foundation is deeply rooted in the earth’s industry. facilities, together with 


and amounts 
involved. This informa- 
tion will be held confiden- 
tial if indicated, the 


purpose being to arrive at 


? varticulars 
The buds spring forth in I ; 


sO 








the hot mill. To over- 
come this, and without 
knowing how to compute this vaporizing 
pounder is apt to add a little too much with the result that 
the rubber does not age properly, and after a certain time loses 
its life and deteriorates much more quickly than a compound 
without the oil. It has advantages, however, as a toughener, 
as a standardizer in removing certain impurities from the rub- 
ber and bringing all grades in which it is used to a known 
uniformity. 

“Excellerex” is a dry powder, the result of combining aniline 
oil with other chemicals and evaporating, drying and powdering. 


loss, a com- 


sums total. 





. 
‘‘MAGMETCO" BRAND 15/17 PER CENT AND FREE OF FREE SULPHUR. 


“Magmetco” is the name of a new brand of crimson and golden 
antimony recently offered to the rubber trade. It is manufac- 
tured by the Magnolia ‘Metal Co., New York City, maker of the 
well-known Magnolia babbitt metal, and sold by the St. George 
Chemical Co., 99 John street, New York City. These brands 
are produced with 15-17 per cent free sulphur and also free of 
free sulphur. 
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[Fesruary I, 


WORLD 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 





t ( the possibil } 1dd nal infor- 
” ” , hed } e who read them The editor 
ther ’ 1d to have t rested communicate with him. 
265 lica g with cost accounting as applied 

t ma e 1s sought 
266 \ correspondent wishes to know where machinery for 


ulating and washing plantation rubber may be purchased. 


267 have re ed an inquiry for soft rubber disks about 
il ter by 3/16 inch thick 
268 \ ne which will separate rubber from canvas is 





sough 
{[269.] A _ foreign 
‘ 


American manufacturers or importers of accelerators for the 


subscriber seeks information concerning 


vulcanization of rubber. 


[270.] A correspondent wishes to know where he can obtain 
rganic accelerators, including hexamethyl-tetramine and _ thio- 
rhanilide 
al Vall lilt 


[271.] Names of manufacturers of toy rubber balls, dolls and 





inimals are requested. 
272.| Names of firms who build or lease tire-building machines 
ive re sted 
273 \ res} nt wishes to be advised of manufacturers 
machinery required for the weaving of cotton fire hose fabrics. 
TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 
Samples and prices of rubber heels are desired by a man in 
Spain. Repor 23,391 
A merchant Spain desir purchase rubber sponges. Re- 
port No. 23,393 
s Switzerland desires to purchase 10,000 rubber 
eels in S 1 qualities. Report No. 23,409. 
mer t S ishes to secure an agency for the sale 
f g S ecially automobile tops and inner tubes. Re- 
3 41 
\ S land w to purchase red and black, hard, 
unufacture of pocket knives and cut- 
23,505 
\merican manufacturers and exporters of 
bber sponges is desired by a man in 
: , 23.518 
‘ l r goods lesir by a man 
Ar ; rt No. 23.480 
WESTINGHOUSE WELFARE WORK 
a ¢ the plant of the Westinghouse 
Fl & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pen 1, is 
1 remarkal t Organized in 1902 primarily { the 
benefit of technically t1 ed students, this class predominates, 
although membership in the club is now open to actory 
emp! TT S nbership, recruited from the 
Westinghous mpanies in the Pittsburgh district, is now 
‘ th) 
The club is operated by a board of directors, three of whom 
are appointed by the company and three elected by the members, 
and a paid manager and assistant manager are employed te 


devote their entire time to the club. Specially appointed com- 
littees handle the varied activities, one of the most important 
asses for the systematic study of the theory, 
of the Westinghouse apparatus. The 

gymn exceptional facilities for 
athletics; there is a valuable library, and entertainments and 
lectures bring the members together and increase their happiness 





ation 


isium affords 


and efficiency. 





- 
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GUTTA PERCHA & RUBBER, LIMITED, CHANGES. 

W. G. Fowler has been made manager of the Pacific division 
of Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, Toronto, Canada, and will 
have his headquarters in British Columbia. Mr. 
Fowler has been with the company for about 25 years, acting 
as manager of the Alberta division, with headquarters at Calgary, 


Vancouver, 


ever since that branch was opened. 
W. R. Wayman has 
branch. 


been appointed manager of the Calgary 


H. R. Hamilton, division, 


with headquarters at Montreal, has been transferred to the 


formerly manager of the Eastern 
head 
office at Ti shoe 
department. R. B 


ronto aud appointed assistant manager of the 


Reid succeeds Mr. Hamilton as manager 


of .the Eastern division. 
H. D. McWhirter, former manager of the Central division, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, has been appointed manager 


Central and Alberta divisions, and C. N. Larsen, 


of these divisions. 


the 
manager 


of both 
assistant 


25 


with the 


George Tait, who has completed 25 years of service 
company and who, for many years past, has been manager of 
the fire hose department, recently celebrated his seventy-third 


birthday. Mr. Tait has now retired from business on pension. 


STUNGO-RADIUM RUBBER CO. BUYS PLANT. 

The 
Washington, Pennsylvania, which affords a practically new fac- 
tory building, 500 feet long and 125 feet wide, with the entire 


Stungo-Radium Rubber Co. has purchased a plant at 


ground floor of steel and concrete construction, and a separate 
power house, equipped with two 300-horsepower Erie boilers 
with patent stokers and Sturtevant blowing system for pure air 
and proper ventilation. 

The company will manufacture rubber goods of all kinds, but 
will specialize in pneumatic automobile tires and solid and cush- 
ion truck United States been acquired for 
the Stungo Special Automobil 
system for which exceptional merits are claimed. 


tires. patents have 


Tires constructed upon a secret 


Joseph Stungo, widely known in England and Scotland as a 
tire expert and technical engineer, will have direct supervision 


of the entire mill. Employment will be given to 500 mechanics 


BRUNSWICK COMPANY BUILDS WORKMEN'S HOMES. 
[ Collender Co., a 


arge factory of the Brunswick-Balke t 
Michigan, is rapidly nearing completion and_ will 


new workmen from all parts of the country, 
The 
is planning houses for its workmen and t 
necessities 48 
built 
and a bathroom, and the homes 


thousand 
Muskeg 
Brunswick company 
provide for immediate 


bring a 


increasing n's population by about 4 per cent. 


double houses, each of a 


different pattern, are now being Each separate unit will 


have a large porch, six rooms 


will be sold to the workmen at actual cost, 


on the easiest term 


THE NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 

James A. Murray is to become president and general manager 
of the National Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pennsylvania, having re- 
signed his office as vice-president and general manager of the 
Seamless onnecticut. Mr. Murray 
will locate in Pottstown permanently in March. In his new 
position he succeeds Jacob G. Feist, who at the reorganization of 
the board of directors in Febr will be 

This change 1e rapid growth of the National 


company and is intended to re 


Rubber Co., New Haven, ( 


named as treasurer. 


is necessitated by t 


lieve 


Mr. Feist and allow him more 
Operations have already begun in 


building of the company and a business of ap- 


time for outside management 
the new concrete f 
proximately $4,000,000 is anticipated during the year 1917. 


the working force, William C. Walsh be- 


There 
changes in 


will be no 


ing retained as superintendent. 





CRUDE RUBBER BROKER EXTENDS ACTIVITIES. 


Charles E. Wood, crude rubber broker, with headquarters at 
24 Stone street, New York City, has recently had occasion to 
increase his office space, not only in New York, but in the Ham- 
ilton building, Akron, Ohio, as well. 


He has also augmented his staff at both points, the new acqui- 
New 


sition on the York end being Drew McKenna, for 15 years 





al 











D. McKenna. W. M. KorHAMMER, JR. 


with The B. F. Co. Mr. Wood feels that 
this addition to his organization will not only promote the de- 
but will enable 


connected Goodrich 
velopment of an already progressive enterprise, 
him to increase the efficiency of his service to his clients. 

The the Akron staff is W. M 
Jr., who for a number of years has been in the electrical busi- 


new member of Korhammer, 


ness, and has severed his connections with the Western Electric 


Co., of New York City, to accept the with Charles E. 


Wood 


position 


PERSONAL MENTION, 
J. A. McKenzie, manager of the Victoria, B. C., branch of the 
Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Canada, 


from a six months’ Australia and New 


Canadian 


recently returned trip in 


Zealand 


\t a meeting of the Rhode Island Shoe Retailers’ Association 


in Providence, Rhode Island, early last month, E. B. Pearson, 


manager of sales of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, 
Massachusetts, was the speaker, of the evening, discussing the 
cost of rubbers and the reasons for the advance in prices. 


\. J. Pennington is in charge of the tire plant of The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co., Muskegon, Michigan, and M. J. 


Whalen is in charge of the hard rubber department 


J. R. Gemmill is now in charge of the Chicago, Illinois, branch 


of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 

E. W. Openshaw, for several years connected with the molded 
goods department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City, 
is now with the Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, New York 

M. B. Clarke has resigned as superintendent of the druggists’ 


sundries department of the Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.. ¢ 


duties of C. W. McKone, superintendent of the 


anton, 


Ohio, and the 


tire and tube department have been extended to include the 
druggists’ sundries department. 

E. M. Waldo, of the firm of E. M. & F. Waldo, colors for 
rubber compounding, New York City, is in England for several 
weeks arranging for supplies of certain products sold by his 
firm. 





INCORPORATIONS 
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stock and a quarterly dividen 


000. Albert Olsen, 427 East 158th street. William J. Wilson, 
511 West 143rd street, and Richard A. Stendicke, 173 East 
Seventy-fourth street, all in New York City. To deal in auto 
tires, tubes, et 

Peerless Tire & Rubber Co., January 5 (Wisconsin), $50,000 
F. E. Burrall, John P. Jessen and A. W. Brown, all of ¢ 


ireen 
Bay, Wisconsit Principal office Green Bay, Wisconsin. To 
manutacture and deal in tires, rubber goods, etc 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, January 12 (Delaware), 
$1,000,000. James \M. Satterfield, L. B. Phillips and J. B. Bailey, 


all of Dover, Delaware. Principal office, United States Corpora- 


( 311 South State street, Dover, Delaware lo deal in 
tires, etc 

Security Tire & Rubber Co., December 27 ( Delaware), $1,000,- 

000. \ Bogardus, | Hi. Waller and M. Friedberg, all of 


140 Nassau street, Manhattan Borough, New York City. Prin- 
ipal office, Capital Trust C« f Delaware, Dover, Delaware 
nutacture and sell inner tubes for automobile tires 
Stearns lire & lube Co., Inc., December 26 (New York) 
$250,000 \. K. Ott, 518 West 16lst street, New York City; 
Pearlman, 2038 lL ighty-tifth street, and M. Hawthorne, 
1221 street, both in Brooklyn, N. \ To manufac- 
Tire ¢ of Ameri December 12 (Wisconsin), $2,000. Ed- 
ird Ver Halen, John Gregory, and E. H. Ludwig. Principal 


fi lw ee, Wis s lo manufacture and deal in tires, 

P 
Titan Tire & Rubber ¢ Inc., January 17 (New York), $1,200 
000 lorace D. Newman, 329 West Forty-eighth street; John J 
Gray, 309 East Seventeenth street, both in New York City, and 
J. Gerald Kenlon, Goytesville, New Jersey. Principal office, 
Batavia, New York. lo manufacture rubber goods 
, 


a Tire Exchange ( Inc., January 13 (New York), $5,000 
land, Vernor \. F. Hand and Earl G. Becker, 49 


ranklin Square, Utica, both in New York. Principal office, 
tica, New York. To deal in tires 


\Vashington Waterproof Clothing Co., Inc., January 8 (New 


York), $10,000. Benjamin Jacobson and L. Jacobson, 1338 
h street, Brooklyn, New York, and Hyman Cohen, 611 
West 113th street, New York City. To manufacture rubberized 
1 
g . 


RUBBER COMPANY SHARE QUOTATIONS 
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RUBBER COMPANY DIVIDENDS 
The Besaw Tire & Rubber Co. paid a dividend of 7 per cent 
n all preferred stock from date of issue to January 1, to 


1 


stockholders of record on that date 


The board of directors of the United States Rubber Co. has 


declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the first preferred 
d 


of 1% per cent on the second 


preferred stock, payable January 31 to stockholders of record 


January 15 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. has declared a quarterly divi- 


lend of 4 per cent on the common stock, payable February |! 


ers of record January 15 














PERSONAL MENTION. 

John Clinton, formerly connected with the Boston, Massachu- 
setts, office of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been given charge of the company’s branch at Buffalo, New 
York. 

G. K. Meeks has been placed in charge of the Wichita, Kansas 
branch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 


s W. IL. Fornof as manager 
The B. F. 


of the Nash- 
Akron, Ohio. 


I. C. Withers succee 


ville, Tennessee, depot ot Goodrich Co., 


appointed advertising manager of the 


John L. Butler has been 
er Co.. Pennsylvania 


The Fisk 


VYennsylvania Rubl Jeannette 


John B. Maus, export manager of Rubber Co., 


Chicope Falls, Massachusetts, recently returned from a trip 
through Porto Rico during which he made a close study of 
onditions there He finds motoring on the increase, with 
America! irs used exclusively. City streets are narrow but 
country roads excellent, although hard on tires 

Jesse E. LaDow, of the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been deeply impressed by the exceptional eco- 


nomic and industrial conditions in Japan. Further observation 


of the growing rubber industry there, its manifest advantages of 
cheap labor, excellent shipping facilities and proximity to the 
source of cru rubber, has again led him to write interestingly 
to several American newspapers, this time from Osaka, advo- 
cating an American import tax on all foreign manufactured rub- 
ber goods bas for each country upon the difference between 
the st of la here and in the United States, plus the in- 
-reased st le rubber here. This he believes would ef- 
fectually prot yoth capital and labor in America 

During tl ast month, Henry S. Marlor, general superintend- 
ent of the G year Tire & Rubber Co., at Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, married Miss Mildred Sutton Ward, daughter of Mr. 
und Mrs. James Henry Ward and great-granddaughter of Cor- 


nelius Vanderbilt 


C. A. Jessup has succeeded P. G. Frazier as manager of the 


St. Louis, Missouri, branch of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 


Richard H. Newell, 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chi 


superintendent of the 


for the past six years connected with The 
Falls, 
Dreadnaught 


chemist, 1s 
Rubber Cx 


Massachusetts, as 
Tire & 


opee 
now 
3altimore, Marylan 
George M 


Springfield Tire ¢ 


Martin is in charge of the new branch of the Kelly- 


at Minneapolis, Minnesota 





George ( Van Veen has been appointed manager of the 
newly opened branch of The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, Ohio, at 1732 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 

FIRESTONE PROMOTIONS 

Dan Swander, formerly eastern district manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, and one of the 
company’s most energetic workers, has been appointed manager 
of the Boston branch. L. G. Fairbank has succeeded him as 
eastern district manager 

Cc. | formerly manager of the cycle tire department, 
has been ma nanager of truck tire sales, being succeeded in the 


tire department by Henry E. Haws, formerly assistant 


manager 
W. J. Slater, forme 
ment, is 


rly manager of the sales promotion depart- 


‘ial representative of the general sales depart- 


ment, Sherman L. Lewis succeeding him as sales promotion 
manager 
Salesmen recently promoted to branch managerships are: M 


M. Whorley, Syracuse, New York; G. K. Meeks, 


Wichita, 
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Milton Van 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; H. ¢ 


\lbany, New York; A. C 
Buchanan, Charlotte, North Caro- 


Kansas; Keuren, Searle, 


lina. 


NEW FISK APPOINTMENTS 


H. Ayers has been charge of the sales organi- 


Fred 


zation of The Fisk Rubber C 


placed in 


with headquarters at the general 


cfices at Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. Mr. Ayers is well 
known in Eastern 
tiredom having 
been with the Fisk 
company since 1905 


In 1909 he became 


manager of the Bos 
ton, Massachusetts, 
branch, and when 
the sales organiza- 
tion was divided in- 
to districts five 
years later, he was 
given supervision 


ompany’s 
New 
New 


of all the 
branches in 
England 
York tate, east of 
Buffalo, July 


becoming supervisor 


and 


last 





of districts. George 
T. Newton succeeds 
Mr. Ayers 

\\ H 


B Barcus, 
F. H. Ayers . 


two years in 


charge of the Fisk branch at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed 


f the newly created Cleveland district 
Cleveland loled 


Pittsburgh 


mianager < which embraces 
the ( 


Youngstown ,Dayton, Cincinnati and 


mpany’s branches at Lima, Columbus, 


F, J. MeMartin, formerly branch manager at Butte, Montana, 
will have charge of the district about to be created, which in- 
cludes the branches at Butte Great lIalls, Billings, Salt Lake, 
Rapid City, Minot and Bismar« 

Roy L. Sergeant, for the past two years in charge of The 


Fisk Rubber Co.’s interests in the southern end of California, 





has been placed in charge of the company’s business for the 
entire Pacit Coast territory, with headquarters in San 
Francisco 
GOODYEAR CHANGES 

IF. F. Tilden has been appointed manager of the branch of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. at Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
W. W. Magill 

W. S. Boone, formerly branch manager at the Scranton, Penn- 
svivania, branch, has been made supervisor of city sales at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

W. G. Starnes has been elected manager of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, branch, succeeding J. E. Taylor, who has been trans- 


ferred to the Dealers’ Help division of the automobile tire de- 


partment at Akron, Ohio. 


I’, W. Nason, formerly G lyear manager at Rochester, New 
York, has been transferred to the export department at Akron, 
Ohio 

F. N. Hammond, recently branch manager at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been made branch manager at Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 


ceeding R. S. Hartzell, who has been placed in charge of manu- 
facturers’ business in Cleveland and vicinity, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Detroit, Michigan, district office. Mr. Hartzell’s head- 


quarters will continue at Cleveland 
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the Dreadnaught Tire 


land ght suit against certain stock- 
t stock and then failed to pay, 
g te g the assets of the 
l 1 States ( rt in Baltimore has 
ig t I bers, and sums varying 
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H er retary and treasurer 
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president; Fred Haupt, vice-president; W. N. Cox, treasurer, 
and W. C. Lewman, secretary and general manager. The report 
showed that the company had doubled its business in 1916, and 
onsiderable improvements and extensions were authorized. 

The Zee-Zee Rubber Co., Yardville, New Jersey, has increased 
t from $400,000 to $1,000,000 to care for the 
increased demand for Zee-Zee tires and tubes. The latest ad- 
dition to the mill of this company is practically completed and 
new machinery will shortly be installed, greatly adding to pro- 


' 
capital stock 


duction capacity 


CLEVELAND ENGINEERS PLAN MANY RUBBER MILLS 


veland, 


W. C. Owen & Co., engineers, 1900 Euclid avenue, Cle 
Ol announce building operations for the following rubber 
companies : 

Plans and specifications have been completed for a new rubber 


factory for the A. L. A. Tire Co., Detroit, Michigan, which will 


! a capacity of 400 tires per day. J. J. O’Shea, president, is 
now receiving bids for the construction of the building, which 
will be of reinforced concrete, fireproof, and completely equipped. 


Plans are being prepared for The Boone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Sycamore, Illinois, to remodel the old plant of the Sycamore Tire 
Co. An addition will also be made to the present building, 
allowing for an 


immediate capacity of 300 tires per day and a 


future capacity of 600 tires per day. Bids are now being received 


on the equipment. 

Complete equipment will be installed for a 500-tire plant for 
the International India Rubber Co., South Bend, Indiana, of 
which George W. Odell is general manager. 

The new 300-tire plant of the Pearce Tire & Rubber Co., 


\shtabula, Ohio, is practically finished, and the Owen company, 
this building completely, 1s in the market for 
equipment. 

The general contract for the first unit of the new plant of The 
East Palestine Co. been awarded to Walker & 
Curley, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The building will be 60 by 
450 feet, of brick and steel construction, and the entire plant, 
when completed, will have a capacity of 300 tires per day. The 
( of this Everett Lyon, president; Abram 
Hartley, secretary, and B. C. Tunison, treasurer. 


Rubber has 


t+ 


icers company are 
WHAT SIX TIRE SIZES HAVE DONE 

\lthough about 50 stock size tires are now manufactured, an 
by the J. & D. Tire & Rubber 

that only six sizes sup- 
f all cars built during the year 1916. These 

3, 30 by 314, 32 by 314, 33 by 4, 34 by 4 and 36 by 4%. 
is indicates that the S. A. E. leadership toward a standardized 
and an equal number of oversizes, was 


nteresting canvass recently made 


Co., Charlotte, North Carolina, shows 





a move in the right direction. It also indicates that automobile 
t acturers have caught the spirit of standardization to such 
1 degree as for the moment to have wrested the leadership from 
their engineers, in this particular matter at least. The following 
table, showing the percentage of use of the 15 sizes most com- 
monly employed during the past year, is of genuine interest: 
Size Per Cent. 
t ) 

414 3 $4 

ace he 37 # 

¢ hy 24 75 

S by 37 } 
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THE TIRE PRICE ADVANCE. 


anticipated in the previous issue of 7 


W orvp, the prevailing prices of tires and tu 
1 from 2 to 20 


ceptions were advance: per cent on 








c - - | 
As already explained in these columns, this w 
result of the ever-increasing cost of labor ft ¢ in- 
redient md lattort f wie wo itself low 
RTredic S, Gq iatteriy ¢ crude rubover 1tseil LOW 
gives the a rox! te percentages of the rice advance of six 
, : 
leading t Ss tne several t es I tires 
S ( 
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) 4 t ne 
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‘ | ~ 
THE PEARCE TIRE & RUBBER CO 
Favorable progress is ng made at the plant of t rl 
iti Ashtabula Ohi nd it 1s expected that the factory will ¢ 
finished and machinery installed by April 1. The location is a 
the foot of Benetit street vhere le company has purchase 
4% acres, about 1,000 feet of which adjoins the New York Ce 
tral Railroad tracks The two-story building wil Gi t fire- 
proof, reinforced ncrete construction, faced with brick, and 
will have 24,000 square feet of floor sj Individual West 
' os ‘ 
ingnouse motors wil e used t generate power, and autom if 
tires and tubes ill sizes will ¢ nanufactured 





PLANT OF PEARCE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


arce 


+4 





At a recent meeting of the board f directors A. E. Pe 
was elected president, J. L. Smith having resigned, and H, J 
Atwood was made secretary-treasurer, in place of P. C. Ren 
resigned. The present directors are A. E. Pearce, H. J. Atw 
F. L. Kerr and J. L. Smith, one vacancy being left on the 
tu be filled at a special stockholders’ meeting on March 1 
experienced Akron, O er man whose name will 
annout 1 at that time. 


ASHTON W. CANEY ORGANIZES NEW RUBBER COMPANY 


The Titan Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Batavia, New York, ni 





where in 


of whose incorporation appears els 
formed through the efforts \shton W. Caney, whose promu 
connect 5 the Batavia Rubber Co. and the Sweet Ti 


previously recorded in 
Wortp. The Titan company will make tires 


rubber goods and do a general mercantile and contracting 


ness. The present organization is temporary in character, 
mention of the d tely fort ed plans of this new cot 





in rubber offic 


every 


1916.” 
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THE MILEAGE OF THE 1917 TIRE PRODUCTION, 


\rithmeticians, whose chief delight is to play with figures, 
y 














may find a few minutes’ enjoyment in checking up those that 
follow, which emphasize anew the tremendous proportions at- 
tained by the principal department of the rubber industry in the 
United States. Assuming that the American tire production for 
1917 will 20,000,000 S pret cted Ta INDIA RUBBER W oRLD 
of De ber l, 1916, and considering 5,000 tne erag mileage 
for each tire, the staggering total m ge necessary to wear out 
the year’s output would be 100,000,000,000 \ car would have 
to er 25,000,000,000 miles in order to wear them out 1 dis- 
tance equivalent to 1,000,000 times the distance around the 
world, or over 269 times the distance from the earth to the sun. 
In other words, the \ Id repla the tire weal! ta iuto- 
mobile ¢g ¢ at the ra f 50 miles r day and night for 
a period of 57,077 years 
MAKING TIRES ON BROADWAY 
In order to show the public exactly what is meant by the 
rm “cord tire,” The B, I York 
tomobile show, brought o1 ndows 
its building at 1780 Br : *s used 
the Akron, Ohio, factory for the construction of Silvertown 
Cord tires. Perhaps the nearest thing to human dexterity 
wn to mechanics, they accomplish what no | hand could 
laintaining an absolutely equal tension on the cord as it 
passes back and forth across the surface of the form, making 
tire of uniform strength at all points. Workmen, clad in 
white, operated the machines slowly enough so that 
the spectator could see how each layer of rubber- 


rd is applied and follow the motions 








ertisement this instructive window display a 

nlet : 

ylete success 

PREVENTING TIRE THEFTS 

ir by year the “fully equipped” automobile in- 
cludes more devices for the comfort, safety and as- 
suran motorists, Automobiling has become so 
general that tires are almost as good as ready money; 


tire thefts have therefore increased greatly and have 


1 


given accessory manufacturers another subject for the 
r 








/ . : : ee 
application of their utmost ingenuity. But this yea 

riarks the entran f some form of protection against tire theft 

5 requent part of the regular motor car equipment. Perhaps 

t cleverest of the several schemes seen at the New York auto- 

mobile sl W Ss tnat y whicl extra wire wl eel witl t 

tt ed is securely locked to the rear deck by means of a stud 

nnection with this loc! » device 


GOODYEAR TO MAKE OWN FABRIC 
& Ri Akron, ( 


of the output of the 


Goodyear Tire ibber Co., 


The 


taken a large proporti Manu- 


facturing Co., of Killingly, Connecticut, has now secured con- 
trol o that manufacturing plant \ 1 V ympany has been 
ncorporated wit] $5.000.000 under tl name * the (j,00dvear 


Cotton Mills, the incorporators being Francis Seiberling, Fre 
Miller and Harold Hutchins with 


steam and water power, and its present equipment of 17,500 ring 


Ppiant 18 a iarge ne 











and 1,200 twisting spindles, and 60 broad looms will be further 
increased. It is reported that the new company has decided 
to erect a larg: mill and 100 tenement houses in Williams- 
ille, Connecticut, in the immediate futur this mill t 

a capacity of 100,000 s tire rn per week 


I 
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FINANCING PLAN. 
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5. 000_000.00 
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lary companies 


und by Messrs : . . , 4 , 
December 31 were to be considered cancelled wu 


$10,690,988.48 


litures for repairs 
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rtions of the orders given in 1916 which were not flled 


were 15 per cent larger than the previous year, a large pr 
11.539.313.10 of the 


will surpass t 





highest state of efficiency The average losses from bad debts 
during these years have been less than 1% of 1 per cent of the 
total cal 


Further, the circular states that the consolidated financial 


position of the company, and its subsidiary companies, as of 
October 31, 1916, but after applying the proceeds of the sale of 
these $60,000,000 new bonds, is appraised as follows 

Property, plant and equipment................. $54,.850,204.33 
Manutactured goods and material 48,791 ,238.61 
Securities owned 731,870.29 


Net current assets, consisting of cash and receiv- 


s, less payables. 4). 840,293.38 
$136,213,606.61 
| distur be bonds 
( an Consolidated Rubber Co.. 
Limited . casiahinae aaa airads $2,000,000 
Ge ral Rubber C« 8 000.000 11,.600,000.00 
$124.613,606.61 
he erwriting was arranged by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and it 
s understood that the American International Corporation is 
also interested in the transaction, which seems to presage the 
urthe a Sitio! I plar tation acreage in the Far | t 


ie Far East to insure 
equate supply of crude rubber. Subscriptions wer 
17 at 9634 per cent, and were largely oversubscribed 

2 } } 


ks closed on January 23 to such extent that only 





t 6) per cent of amounts subscribed for could be allotted 
In this connection it is reported as probable that \W. S. Kies, 

vice-president of the American International Corporation; C. B 

Seger, vice-president of the Union Pacific Railroad, and J. S 


Alexander, president of the National Bank of Commer f New 


York City, will be elected directors of the United State 


es Rubber 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR PRICES. 


AS Was anticipated in the January number of Tue INpIA Rus- 


Wortp, the rubber footwear manufacturer ent 








ers sent out 
227 148.03 new price-lists the first of the year showing a materia crease 
the net cost of these goods to wholesalers and retailers. The 
ted States Rubber Co. n ' 7 -hanges in its gross price- 
$24 697.148.07 i er ( made a few change gt ce 
lists these were confined to the red and white goods manu 
‘ provide tor “4 
P , acture y that company by pressure process The scounts 
tional working . : sites : 
’ ormer ears ave been reduced to this extent Last ear 
: rst-quality goods were bought at 25 and 5 per cent off, with 
OSES Another é A : 3 
' irt > per cent for early orders. On second quality the 
ng capita 1 ee oF c . > - 
; s were 25, 5 and 10 per cent, besides the usual 5 per cent 
f the remair , 
tor riv rders 
for the $9.000 ais 243 
, his years discounts are 15 per cent off on first qualit and 
lue December 1, , ! 7 : ‘ 3 
» . i> and 8 per cent on second quality On th iiiterentiz irands 
$2 600.000 Canadian 4 } C t cor yuaiiti tne ¢ al a 
; namely, W Meyer; Rhode Island and Jersey there is 
Any additional . 
in additional 5 per cent [he discount for earl rders is now 
ing are e re ; an : , a ' , , 
( , allowed until the first of June for jobbers, who can, if they wish, 
January 1, 1917, for 


w this same 5 per cent discount 


until the nrst of May to 


r customers 


t will be seen that this makes a very considerable increase in 
net cost of goods both to the wholesalers and retailers. Such 


i on 


less re-ordered 
the customers. It is stated that although the company’s sales 
5 proportion 
the orders remained unfilled because of lack of capac 


ity of 
factories, and it is expected that the coming year’s business 
that of last year by a large amoun 


al 


INDEX TO “Rubber Machinery” will be sent 


free upon 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN BOSTON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 

O* December 28, George E. Hall, general manager and 

vice-president of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, entertained the heads of the 
45 departments of the factory and business offices, at a dinner 
given at the City Club in Boston. The utmost good fellow- 
ship prevailed and a number of humorous “stunts,” followed by 
a motion picture show, provided entertainment. Five reeis 
showed the rubber industry from gathering the latex in a Bra- 
zilian forest, through the various manufacturing processes in 
the factory of the company, to completion in the form of the 
various products which the tirm manufactures. This was supple- 
mented by several reels along other lines, presenting pictures 
of comedy and human interest. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. recently announced 
that, beginning January 15, all employes who had com- 
pleted two years of continuous service with the company 
would be presented with an insurance policy amounting to 
at least $500 and providing for an increase in value for each 
additional year of service from the above date. The com- 
pany, as a reward for long service, also distributed gold 
pieces to employes of ten or more years’ standing. The 
coins ranged from $5 to $20 

* * * 


Honors seem to come thick and fast to Thomas A. For- 
syth, president of the Boston Belting Co. Last month it 
was chronicled in this column that he had been made an 
honorary member of the Sigma Delta Sigma Fraternity— 
the first person outside the dental profession to be admitted 
in the last 50 years. That the dentists of this 
iate Mr. Forsyth’s broad philanthropy, in giv- 


to this city the great dental infirmary, was further evi 


ing t 


denced last month when over 500 dentists from all over the 


to that society 


country apprec 


country tendered him a dinner, while members of the pro- 
fession, not only in this country, but even as far away as 

Japan, observed “Forsyth 
Day” in his honor 
There were present the 
Governor of Massachu- 
setts, the Mayor of Bos- 
ton, the presidents of 
Harvard University and 
Tufts College, the presi- 
dent and the president- 
elect of the National 
Dental Association, the 
president of the Massa- 
chusetts Dental) Associa- 
tion, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, and many other 
distinguished men. 
Mayor Curley in his ad- 
dress announced that a 
street near the Boston 
Belting Co.’s factory had 
been renamed Forsyth 
street, and Dean Friesell, 
of the dental department 


Tue Forsytn Cup 


of the University of Pittsburgh, reported that its trustees had 
voted to confer on Mr. Forsyth the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
But the feature of the evening was the presentation of a beautiful 
silver loving cup subscribed for by dentists all over the world. 
This massive cup, shown by an accompanying illustration, is of 
graceful design, depicting in high relief 18 figures of children in 
graceful postures, while around the rim runs an appropriate in- 
scription. Mr. Forsyth accepted the cup with a brief and graceful 


expression of appreciation and the happiness which this gift, 


as 


well as the work of the infirmary, would always give him. The 
affair was a fitting tribute to the man who has spent millions 
of dollars to-alleviate suffering by the children of this city. 

* ~ 


\ fire starting in the churn room of Stowe & Woodward Co., 
Newton Upper Falls, Massachusetts, rubber manufacturers and 
proofers, practically demolished the entire spreading plant, with 
an approximate loss of $20,000. Fortunately, the power plant, 
storehouse and hard rubber department were not damaged, and 
the company is now making plans to put up a cement building 
somewhat larger than the former wooden building and expects 
to be running again in two or three months. Meanwhile, orders 
in the spreading line are being cared for at the Campello, Massa- 
chusetts, factory of the company 

‘ * 

\nother fire, which might have been much worse, was 
that. at the Converse Rubber Shoe Co.’s plant in Malden on 
January 21, where a frame structure, used as a temporary 
storehouse, gave the firemen three hours of lively work, 
keeping the flames away from another building in which 
solvents were stored. The loss to the company was com- 
paratively small. 

Superintendents and foremen cannot impress too strongly 
upon workmen the danger attending the handling of gasolene, 
naphtha and similar solvents. Only last month two men in 
the employ of Bartels & Thelan Shoe Co., Chelsea, were sent 
to the storehouse to get some rubber cement The store- 
house was dark, and one of them held a match over the bung- 
hole of a cement barrel. The result was an explosion; both 
men were severely injured and several hundred employes 
rushed from the factory in disorder, returning, however, upon 
learning that there was no further danger. The fire depart- 
ment was called out, but the monetary loss was small 

° * * 

An accident occurred last month in a dry-cleansing plant 

in Lewiston, Maine, where nails in a workmen’s heel struck 





a spark which ignited gasolene vapor, and in an instant the 
establishment was ablaze and a loss of $4,000 resulted. 


whole I i 
This is a phase of the danger from rubber solvents which it 


may be well to recall. Many factories nowadays have con- 
crete floors, and friction from heel-nails is quite likely to 
create a spark, with disastrous results. The moral is for 
rubber employes to wear rubber heels 


* * 


The main shaft at the Boston Rubl 
Malden was fractured a few weeks ago, requiring a shut- 
down of.two days in several of the departments. This shaft 
was 17 inches in diameter and was driven by a 1,200-horse- 
power engine. A number of emergency motors were brought 
into use, thus enabling some of the machinery to be run. 
The break happened at an unfortunate time when the factory 
was running to full capacity on orders, in many departments 
double shifts of workers being employed 

* * ~ 

The Hood Rubber Co., East Watertown, has completed 
plans for the erection of a foundry and pattern shop on land 
contiguous to the factory. The new building will measure 
80 by 160 feet, two stories high. 

~ * * 

The prevailing high footwear prices and the growing demand 
for rubber-soled shoes, also the increasing call for rubberized 
fabrics, rubber and fiber compositions in the manufacture of 
footwear, were concisely explained by W. E. Barker, manager 
of sales of the United States Rubber Co., at a recent luncheon 
of the National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association in Boston, when 
he stated that American stocks of manufactured footwear today 
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in furthering an intelligent conception of American principles of 
government and other matters calculated to increase the useful- 
ness of these men in the land of their adoption. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the new division of the company’s 
school which has been inaugurated for deaf mutes, about 200 
of these “silent” workers now being employed at the Goodyear 
plant. 

Charles Seiberling, son of C. W. Seiberling, vice-president of 
the Goodyear company, and L. G. Odell, of the crude rubber de- 
partment, recently departed for India on an extended tour. 

7 Ox ~ 


At the recent annual meeting of the General Tire & Rubber 


Co. the officers were reélected and the following directors 
named: M. O'Neil, W. F. O’Neil, W. E. Fouse, G. F. Burk- 
hardt, J. A. Diebolt and T. F. O’Neil. M. O'Neil is president; 
W. F. O'Neil, vice-president and general manager; W. E. Fouse, 


secretary and Charles Herberich, treasurer. A quarterly dividend 


of 134 per cent was declared on the $200,000 issue of preferred 

stock. The company has also $300,000 outstanding in common 

stock and is building an addition to its factory in East Akron. 
* * - 

The annual report of the Portage Rubber Co. recently sub- 
mitted to shareholders showed a net profit of $232,000. This 
is approximately 16 per cent on the present outstanding stock 
and shows a net increase of 8&1 per cent over the previous year. 
B. J. Wildman, former Chicago manager, was elected secretary 
to succeed W. J. Anderson, who is no longer with the company. 


7 * * 


Rubber Co. has increased its common capital 


The Mohawk 


stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The company retains the 
$50,000 of preferred stock which it had, thereby securing a 
total capitalization of $1,050,000. The new stock has not been 


placed on the market, but will be partially distributed among 
the stockholders as a stock dividend, and the balance held in 
the treasury temporarily. This increase was made necessary by 
recent additions to the factory and increased business. 

* « * 
of whose in- 


The Akron Biltwell Tire & Rubber Co., notice 


corporation appears elsewhere in this issue, will shortly com- 


mence the erection of a factory in the eastern part of the 
city. The main building will be of brick construction, 60 by 
150 feet, two stories high. 
* * * 
> 
John W. Herron, formerly assistant to H. H. Henderson, suc- 


ceeds the latter as manager of th kron office of Henderson 


& Korn, 
New York City office of the 


crude rubber importers, Mr. Henderson going fo the 


company 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


HE rubber factories throughout Rhode Island continue to 

be rushed to their capacity with business in all lines, with 
no indications of immediate cessation either in orders cr 
operations. The makers of and other shoes 
cially busy. Nearly all of the plants have been closed for a 
few days each for the taking of an inventory, but have re- 
sumed under a higher pressure than ever, frequent newspaper 


rubber goods were to be ad- 


any 


tennis are espe- 


warnings that retail prices on 
vanced having resulted in exceptional demands. 

One of the greatest handicaps that the rubber manufacturers 
in this vicinity have had to face during the past year and a 
half has been the scarcity of help of even mediocre ability, while 
expert rubber workers have been almost priceless. Even the pay- 
ment of the highest scale of wages ever paid in Rhode Island 
rubber plants has failed to secure the desired number of opera- 
tives. 
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The O’Bannon Corporation, with extensive holdings in West 
Barrington and East Providence, has purchased the Interna- 
tional Rubber Co.’s plant, also at West and will 
change the firm name to the International Cloth Co. 


Barrington, 
Rubber 
Richard LeBaron Bowen, general manager, announces extensive 
enlargement, and the employment of fully a hundred more oper- 


atives. The engaged for 
coverings and 


The O’Ban- 


International Rubber Co. has been 


some time in making automobile tops, rubber 


other goods, employing approximately 125 persons. 
non Corporation also has a large plant at Phillipsdale, known 
Chemical Co., where cellulose products are 


as the Nonnabo 


made, and a second at West Barrington, where artificial leather 
is manufactured. The concern will employ approximately 1,500 
persons in its three plants 
- * * 
Another 


ment of the 


of the various suits against alleged iniringe- 
so-called Osburn patents for flexible electrical con- 
Judge Arthur 
Rhode Island 


Robertson et als against the 


L. Brown in the 


brought up before 
United States District Court for recently, with 
I 


ie case of W. | 





Tubular Woven Fabric C f Pawtucket. 

According to the allegations made by the plaintiffs, the Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co. is now making a conduit which is an infringe- 
ment of the Osburn pate s was the original pr ict of this 

ncern, which it stopped manufacturing when it was judged 

nfringement thr vious proceedings. The plain- 

therefore mn brou a supplementary bill to deter- 
mine ther the new pr duct of the defendants 4isoO an 
infringement. Two days were required in the presentation of 
the arguments, during which numerous samples of the conduits 
manufactured by the two companies were brought into court 
for. inspection. The matter was taken under advisement by 
Judge Brown. 
: ~ ~ « 


Massa husetts, has been 


The 


incor] 


Millbury Rubber Co., Millbury, 


rated under the laws of Massachusetts, with a capital 


stock of $90,000, in which Worcester men are largely interested. 
The new concern will take over the plant of the Stoddard Rub- 
perations will begin in a few days. 

The new is authorized to issue $30,000 in preferred 
stock and $60,000 in common stock, practically all of which will 
be held in Worcester. 


under the 


ber Co., Inc., and 


company 


The permanent officers of the corporation 
reorganization are as follows: DeForest E. Martin, 
Albert W. Blackmer, treasurer and clerk; DeForest 
E. Martin, Albert W. Blackmer, Warren F. Holden, Albert F. 
Richardson Francis H. Dewey, Jr., directors. Automobile 
tires and other rubber goods will be manufactured on an ex- 
scale, new equipment being installed and additional em- 


president; 
and 


tensive 
ployes taken on as rapidly as business conditions warrant. 
* * * 

The great success that has attended the introduction of special- 
ized sand blast machines in rubber plants for use in automatically 
cleaning automobile truck tire rims, cutting off any barbs that 
occur, and in reducing inequalities has caused an increasing 


may 
demand during the past year. H. J. Astle & Co., Providence, 
has installed several in the United States, also in Canada, Eng- 
land, South America and elsewhere. At present two large 


machines are being constructed, one for the Russian-American 
India Rubber Co.’s plant at Trengolnik, Petrograd, Russia, and 
the other for the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 

7 * * 

The Tamarack Co. has started the erection of a large addi- 
tion to its Pawtucket plant to take care of heavy orders for the 
manufacture of automobile tire fabric. 

The new building will be 110 by 193 feet, of mill construction, 


three stories and basement. It will increase the floor space by 





80,000 iare fe ’ employment to 1,200 more men 
a t Mar 
> * > 
i ge! il superintendent of the 
Works, Provider Although but little more 
t 0 i g . n the employ of this 
vera ma f at least half a dozen 
artments the t eis 1 vy at the head of all 
g inager W. H. Waite 
* * 
i the stor of 
t er | / \ t street, Providence, is being 
direct ubber | 47 Pi street, of which 
J M r y years with th 
at ater as foreman in 
itional Rubber Co. at West 
S " vard, January 17, 
at ess rit I ag I a mative < 
Brist I wil " 1 daughter 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN TRENTON. 


i ’ r? 


O } e most rtant ppenings for a long time in 
{ f f ! f t s the formal reorganization 


with a capital 


£1,500,000 preferred a $3,000,000 common stock. The new 
eding ( al Edward Murray J. E. Baum, 
Su Hardwa ( Philadelphia, 
1a director of the rn Exchange Bank. Gen- 
Murra till reta tantial interest in the company, 
é é is stock at the time of the 
r i t His sot iward Murray, Jr., is vice-presi- 
Murray, is treasurer of the 
mopar 
Other officers of the new mpa! not enumerated above, are 
McKay and J. A. Perki vice-presidents; A. Boyd Cor- 
nell retary. The board of directors is made up of J. E. 
ral C. Edward Mur J. Cornell Murray, E. B. 
cha 4 | \. Forbes 
Mr. McKay was for many rs Chicago manager of the Em- 
any i 2 rnell, the secretary, has also been 
long identified with tl nceert Some of the new capitalists 
1 to be heavily interest n automobile manufacturing 
the t, will aid in greater development 
f the Empire plant It is expected that the present capacity 
ble efore the ¢ 1 of the present year 
* * 
Just Kalisch. of the New Jersey Supreme Court, has handed 
n reversing the decision of Judge Marshall, of 
Mercer County Court, in the case of Arthur F. Foley, travel- 
e salesman for the Home Rubber Co., who was drowned when 
the steamer “Lusitania us torpedoed in May, 1915. Mrs 
I brought suit for $3,000 under the workmen’s compensa- 
tior t n insurance mpany defended the suit and the Home 
Ru ». was not a party to the action. Judge Marshall de- 
g t the widow 
Just Kalisch, in reversing this decision, sets forth some legal 


facts which will doubtless be of interest to all employers of 


traveling me Justice Ka says that Judge Marshall's de- 
termination of fact was apparently founded upon a misconcep- 
tion of the legal principle applicable to it. The trial judge, he 
states, appears to have disposed of the facts upon the mistaken 


tion that in order to hold a master responsible for an injury 
to his emplove as a result of an accident, the accident must be 
1e of which the actual negligence is the natural and proximate 


ause. It is clear from a plain reading of the statutes, Justice 
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Kalisch holds, that the question of negligence does not enter 
into the consideration at all where compensation is sought under 
section two of the act. It was advanced for the defendants that 
the torpedoing was something not reasonably to have been an- 
ticipated. The rubber company, Justice Kalisch holds, knew 
hat Foley, its agent, was booked upon the “Lusitania” and it 
was legally bound to take notice that because of a condition of 
war between Germany and Great Britain, ships might be cap- 
ired or sunk. Precedents show that if the vessel had been lost 
gh collision, fire or storm, the mishap would have been 
construed as one arising out of Mr. Foley’s employment. The 
fact that the ship was lost by an extraordinary peril does not 
make it less an accident arising out of employment. The case 
will now be placed on schedule for another trial 
* * 7 

\ case of history faking which aroused interest throughout 
‘ew Jersey and in which the late Frank A. Magowan, one-time 
rubber king, was the central figure, has just been rectitied, much 
to the satisfaction of his friends. Many years ago Mr. Ma- 


gowan gave unsparingly of time and money, and was one of the 
prime movers in a plan to have the Battle of Trenton com- 
emorated by a suitable monument. Finally, after years of 


effort, Congress agreed to bear part of the expense. Mr. Ma- 
gowan was appointed a member of the Battle Monument Asso- 
ciation, composed of about a dozen prominent men, in charge of 
the erection of the monument and its care after its completion. 
No appointments were to be made to fill vacancies caused by 
death, and following the demise of the last member, the work 
devolved upon the State. After Mr. Magowan met with re- 
verses some years ago and finally drifted low on the social and 
financial scale, his name was secretly chiseled from the bronze 
tablet in the monument and the name of another man substi- 
tuted. The official picture of the Monument Association was 
also doctored so that the face and head of another man was 
placed where that of Mr. Magowan had been. Now, thanks to 
the work of his son and the efforts of a local newspaper, the 
wrong has been righted and both name and picture have been 


restored 
* ‘ e 
The Ajax Rubber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
* . 


W. J. B. Stokes, the rubber manufacturer, has been reélected 


a director of the Broad Street Bank 
> 
* * 


The newly finished State museum was opened this week in the 
State House. One of the exhibits is from the United & Globe 
Rubber Manufacturing Cos. It shows rubber in process of manu- 
facture from a crude state to a finished automobile tire. This 


firm is erecting a $1,000 a 





dition to its plant. 
* *~ * 
linner was recently given by the officers of the Thermoid 
Rubber Co. in honor of the branch managers of the concern 
vho were in Trenton for an annual conference. Those present 
were: J. Oliver Stokes, president; W. J. B. Stokes, treasurer; 
Robert J. Stokes, secretary; Dale O. Pohlman, sales manager; 


Joseph Liston, Chicago, Illinois; George W. Whittemore, Bds- 
ton, Massachusetts; L. T. Kuhl and J. W. Pohlman, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; J. N. Kirk, Jr.. New York City; Harold F. Blanchard, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

A RUBBER SPONGE PEN-WIPER. 

A suggestion for cleaning steel pens, said to be decidedly more 
efficacious than the ordinary pen-wiper, is to place a rubber 
sponge, wet with glycerin, in a glass holder, the sponge remain- 
ing moist and always ready for use. The ink is absorbed from 
the pen by contact with the glycerin, a thin layer of which ad- 
heres to the pen, preserving it and making it take the ink at once 
when dipped. 
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The India Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By a Special Correspondent. 


ONGESTION is general in the rubber trade at the present 
C time in this country, and is especially affecting the fabric 
proofing industry, which is flooded with goods for rub- 
berizing. The government has obtained cloth too quickly for 
proofers to handle it. Heavy twills for trench capes are mo- 
nopolizing the activities of the proofing industry. It is stated 
that one firm alone is rubberizing from four to five thousand 
pieces of this fabric weekly and this rate of output promises to 
continue far into February. 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 
Recent snow storms found retailers quite short in supplies of 
most were sold out the first two days of the 


ie 
1 


rubber 
“slushy” weather, despite the partial relief afforded by American 
supplies 

MECHANICAL GOODS. 

Mechanical rubber goods continue in good demand, and all 
kinds of molded articles are being sought in large quantities. 
The scarcity and high cost of leather has greatly increased the 
demand for rubber and fabric belting. Large orders were re- 
cently booked for armored hose for government purposes and 
great quantities of trench hose are being taken by the armies 
in France, so that the rubber hose people have their hands full. 

ERASERS. 

Austrian erasers are being replaced by an American rubber 
composition which well answers the purpose but wears much 
faster than pure rubber. These American erasers are sold to 
dealers on cards of one or two dozens and retail at a half 
penny (1 cent) each 
, DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 

The government is purchasing large quantities of fine rubber 
sheet and it is freely stated that far more could be used than 
can be produced 

Waterbottles are selling faster than the proverbial hot cakes; 
so are air cushions, especially those of cheap Japanese makes 

Business in rubber toys and similar materials is very brisk. 
Celluloid is scarce and a tough quality of china is being sub- 
stituted for it by London doll manufacturers. 

A large Christmas business was done in rubber-lined ties. 
Their great merit lies in the fact that the rubber prevents 
creasing, and the application of a hot iron rapidly restores the 
tie to something approaching its original freshness. 

PATENT VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS 

The use of any means for saving either time or labor is of 
vast importance to our rubber industry at the present time. The 
North British Rubber Co., Limited, of Edinburgh, recently ap- 
plied in the Patents Court for Board of Trade license to use 


four German patents by the Bayer Co., of Germany, for an 
accelerating process in the vulcanization of rubber in which 
piperidine or its homologues are active elements. The Board 


of Trade has not vet decided the terms on which the license 
will be granted 
NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO. EXTENSIONS 

The demand for this company’s tires has been such since the 
to double the extensive tire making plant. The present depart- 
ment has been working night and day without cessation, but 
has proved altogether inadequate to meet the rapidly increasing 
demand since the outbreak of the war. 

RUBBER AND POTTERY 
\ direction in which there may be scope for increased use 


outbreak of the war that it has been found necessary almost 


of rubber is the direct printing of pottery in one or more 
colors. The great obstacle to printing pottery has been that 


it cannot be flattened like a flexible sheet of paper. If it 
is to be printed upon directly, it must be with the aid of some 
flexible, durable material that can be made to take the same 
shape as the pottery, that can be spread out flat to receive a 
coat of color from a roller, and that will, when pressed on 
the ware, leave a print; all qualities which rubber possesses to 
a marked degree. But, unfortunately, rubber stamping does not 
produce high-class work, even on paper, while on pottery it 
is even iess satisfactory, except perhaps in the case of gold 
stamping, which it makes very clear, provided the design be 
simple. 

At a recent meeting of the English Ceramic Society, however, 
W. Sherratt described a new development which may lead to 
a revolution in methods of direct printing on pottery. 

Mr. Sherratt claims that rubber can now be prepared which 
will print equal to copper plate printing, and that the way is, 
therefore, cleared for a direct printing machine. He also claims 
that a machine has been devised for holding the improved 
rubber, for applying a coat of color to it, for shaping it to 
the object and printing on the pottery, and for drawing it 
away again to receive more color. The mechanism of this al- 
most human device is said to be very complicated. 

The machine will print up to 60 dozen articles in an hour 
(not counting any time for stoppages), and can be driven by a 
small electric motor of 1 horse power. Samples of ware printed 
by this system were exhibited 


THE SITUATION IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


Rg: TIONS in Scandinavia to-day are in many ways very 
similar to those in the United States. The demands of the 
warring nations for practically everything we can produce have 
caused prices to rise rapidly and many persons have profited 
thereby. The purchasing power of our people was never so 
great as it is now; and the rubber trade and industry are profit- 
ing by the prevailing prosperity and comparative freedom from 
foreign competition. 

True, the restrictions of the British Government on rubber 
shipments are bearing heavily on both manufacturers and con- 
sumers of rubber goods, but this has not prevented the industry 
from experiencing unprecedented prosperity and development in 
all of its branches. The population of Scandinavia has been 
greatly increased by German refugees, money is circulating as 
never before, and our rubber manufacturers are getting “their 
prices” for all the goods they can turn out. No rubber goods 
are being exported, the home markets alone are more than our 
manufacturers can supply. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

As prior to the war, footwear is the chief item of our rubber 
manufacturers, but other branches of the industry have grown 
immensely and the scarcity of raw materials alone has prevented 
even more extraordinary development 

Automobile tires, that formerly were practically all imported, 
are now being produced in quantities that are immense when 
compared with what were being produced prior to the war 

INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 

The high cost and scarcity of coal that has been general in 
Scandinavia since the outbreak of the war has caused rapid 
development of the wonderful water power of our mountains. 
Electric power plants have rapidly increased, especially in Nor- 
way. The result of this is that the demand for insulated wires 
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fact, the demand 1s \ contemplated visit in the near future to all the rubber fac- 
lomestic factories, tories in Scandinavia will soon result in a series of letters de- 


, 99 1 , _* 
t, almost million ted to the various plants in Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


THE LYONS SAMPLE FAIR. 
Sample Fair, which occurs annually in Lyons, France, will 
in every ( ld from March 1 to March 15. Last year this fair, which 
attempt s the successor of the heretofore great Leipzig Fair (now closed 
: ca. to the world because of the war), had 1,342 different exhibitors, 





turers of the following countries: France, 


é Grea itain, | la, Russia, Spain, Portugal and the 
e difh- Orient, and a very large attendance of wholesale buyers from 

t their l the world 
resent cenditions \t that fair not an American manufacturer made an exhibit. 


al xception to isiness to the amount of $10,000,000 was transacted, and over 


vatics, $8,000,000 more was offered, but refused because of the inability 
be ufacturers to make deliveries An American committee, 
, mpete headed by George B. Van Cleve, of New York, organized by 
Ir S \merican Chamber of Commerce 
mprising presidents of the chambers of com- 

the i? ( es + Ss ¢ " < lea wring t 

, ‘ s well esented at the ming fair, 

e te le rs Europe, the Orient 

» t » t it t > Vi ] igo a 

S40.000.000 ¢ £50.000.000 


ORK RIVALS RUBBER FOR WATERPROOFING IN FRANCE 








t enth ed orders for hospital 
Germa t rance s and similar articles manufactured by a new method 
~ - } © ils rl wl } > > als t ~ v¢ Satis- 
ve gent rments t s aterproo! i non- 
C st ap- r é eakable \ special machine pro- 
eneer of an even thickness from black cork. 
s placed in chemical baths in order to remove the 
ry, resinous parts ich render cork a more or less brittle substance. 
ly ‘i he iter this treatment the rk veneer becomes quite flexible, 
vith the mopar favorably in this respect with thin leather. In 

the rubber act the sheets can be folded and bent without breaking. 
ning the cork sheets witl suitable cloth, prefera- 
‘2 ractically all ly a thin and strong cloth of good color, an excellent water- 
been an increasing root material is obtained. An adhesive preparation is used to 


 eomnanics ment the cork to the cloth; or, if a stronger garment is de- 
ec ré tl rk sheets are place 1 betweet tw layers of ck th. 


repared in this manner is said to have a decided ad- 


tag ver ordinary waterproof materials, because it is porous, 
tion where the ordinary waterpr ng prevents 
the it. | irse the cork is very light, and an aviator’s coat made 
British and f this m ition 1s said to be the lightest on the market. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN JAPAN. 
By a il Corr ndent 





e is wit HE Japanese importation of crude rubber during the last 
, y . > << oie ted ¢ } 2 269 > OF << 
‘ Brit ir was ¢ O 3,903,552 [$1,715,796.50], 


wr s estima é . pounds 715,7 
S ve 1,595,77 pou s [$642,479.50 ncrease ver that of 
bher the pre ious year 


[his increase is the result of the great demand for rubber 
goods, and the new factories organized to meet this demand, 
e in- mong them Futaba, Minatogawa and Ishiyakawa have their 


it what is best for plants near Osaka. In Tokio eight new factories were estab- 


Despite all the lished, and other old companies enlarged their capacities to help 
ble rubber has been ll the shortage caused by the war 


and it was in order As the number of manufacturers increases, the price of the 
rd with the several manufactured goods goes down. For instance, a few years ago 
which is now an 4 pair of bicycle tires cost from $2.50 to $3, but now the price 





Scandinavia, and by’ is only about 90 cents a pair. 
turning in an old one Factories in Tokio or Osaka received orders for 60,000 pairs of 
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tires for exportation. Before the war tires for rickshaws for us« 
in China and other eastern colonies, were imported from Ger- 
many, but for the last two years Japanese tires have taken the 
place of those of German make. 

Certain companies in Japan had special orders from England 


for automobile tires, and it is estimated that they made ten 
times as many as they had expected. The manufacturers at 


present want more orders for exportation than for the home 


market, for the domestic has been low for some time 


Previously crude rubber was imported from Singapore, but after 
material came 


price 
the prevention of exportation, most of the raw 
from This Ceylon 
quality to that of Singapore, but as the 
time for 


Ceylon rubber is said to be superior in 


price is a great deal 


higher, and as it takes a longer transportation, th« 
manufacturers prefer to import their material from Singapore, 
law, they have succeeded in ob 


April. 


yber was imported from 


and in some way, despite the 


taining material from there since last 


Until the beginning of the war no rul 


Hawaii, but when the exportation from Singapore was stopped, 
the manufacturers obtained some raw material from there 
Now that rubber is again being imported from Singapore, th« 


manufacturers get very little from Hawaii, although the rubber 


and would 





goods business depends largely on this small supply, 
be seriously 1 1 if it were stopped, even temporarily. 

The finer quality of rubber required for certain goods is im- 
ported from England \ few of the manufacturers get this 
finer material from the | tt states ut as 1f iS a g d deal 
more expensive tl tl Enelis naterial, the majorit of ther 
prefer the English market 

THE EXPORTATION OF TIRES 

[he exportation of tires for last year amounted to 2,486,569! 
pounds [$1,706,314.50], showing an increase of 1,630,177% 
pounds [$1,663,179.50] over that of the preceding year. Until 


the war began, European and American tires were used prin- 
cipally, but since then the Japanese manufacturers have had te 
supply them. At 
and the export for Russia this year is far in advance of other 


present orders from Russia are pouring in, 


years. The exportation of rickshaw tires makes 


one-half « 





These are made mostly by the 


Mitatsuchi and the Nippon rubber 


the whole amount. 


Oriental Rubber, the 
panies. 

Automobile tires are manufactured mainly by the Kakinchi and 
the Dunlop companies. The sizes of these tires differ accordin 


to the 
manufacturers have to us¢ 


countries from which the orders come. Sometimes the 
meters instead of inches, and on this 
mplicated. The 


3 and 35 by 5. Manufacturers are 


account the work is rather c average sizes, 


though, vary between 28 by 


also receiving large orders for solid tires, and the demand for 


these, as well as for the others, is rapidly increasing 


ECONOMKK ADVANTAGES 


From an economi 
certain advantages in the rubber industry of the world. 


standpoint the Japanese unquestionably hold 
They 
are a frugal people, practicing every possible economy, so that 
Women occupy 
positions in labor, both in factories 


wages and the cost of living are remarkably low. 
per cent of the 
and agriculture. As employed at hand-made tires they receive 
from 12% cents to 24 cents per day of 12 hours. The highest 
wage paid to male superintendents and foremen is 64 cents, 
whereas the average workman receives only 25 cents per day. 
This in large measure explains the suprisingly low prices at 
which rubber goods of Japanese manufacture are obtainable here. 


about 75 


PICTURESQUE JAPANESE ADVERTISING. 

That Japanese manufacturers appreciate fully the power of 
attraction of illustrations in their advertising is indicated by the 
accompanying reproduction from a page in “The Gomu-Sekai,” 
the Japanese rubber trade paper. This striking design heads the 
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advertisement of druggists’ sundries of Muneta, 20, 


SKinjire 


Nichome, Doshomacl Higachiku, Osaka 


SIAM’S IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS, 





A CORDING to American consular advices, Siam’s imports 
of rubber goods for the last three fiscal years ended 
March 31, 1916, have shown the following variation: 159,115 
valued at $119,507, for 1914; 143,506 pounds, valued at 
2 for 1915; and pounds, valued at $127,507, for 
16. The imports for 1916 luded 58,565 pounds of automobile 
tires, valued at $51,978; 13,380 pounds of cycle tires, valued at 
$14,551; 41,323 pounds of other kinds of tires, valued at $16,795; 
nd 44,630 pounds of all other rubber manufactures valued at 
$44,183 
SOURCES OF IMPORTS 
[he sources of rubber goods imports for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1916, were: From the United Kingdom, automobile 
tires, $39,902 : cvcle tires, $4,941 ; other kinds of tres, $12,771; 
and all other rubber manufactures, $11,155. From United States, 
motor car tires, $872; cycle tires, $3; all other kinds of tires, 
$134; and all other manufactures of rubber, $1,002. From Italy, 
cycle tires, $395. From Japan, tires, $17; and all other rubber 


manufactures, From Singapore, automobile tires, $39,902; 
all other kinds of tires, $3,873; and all other 
} $27 7Q1 


rubber manufactures, $27,791. 


vele tires, $9,011; 
From all other countries, $1,651 
worth of rubber manufactures other than tires 

Taking the totals of all rubber goods imported during the fiscal 
March 31, 1916, it will be $80,591 
British 
$2,011 to 


worth 
port of transhipment; $40,226 


the United States; and $4,448 


ear ended noted that 
is credited to Singapore, a 


United Kingdom; 


vorth to all other countries 
TIRE MARKET. 
[he roads in and around Bangkok, the capital of Siam, are 
favorable to the use of rubber-tired vehicles, and the use of the 


The 
April 1, 


vehicles, as well as for 


utomobile and bicycle is steadily total number 


increasing 


of motor cars on the register up to 1916, was 875. 


Rubber tires are used for horse-drawn 


the rickshaws drawn by the Chinese coolies 


During past years American manufacturers apparently have not 
displayed any active interest in Siam’s needs for rubber goods, 
for its 


said to 


but in 1916 an American concern established an agency 


automobile and other tires, and American salesmen are 
have taken fair orders for other kinds of rubber goods 

The import duty on all kinds of rubber goods is 3 per cent ad 
valorem. 

BELGIAN CONGO RUBBER EXPORTS. 

The latest available statistics of the foreign trade of the 
Belgian Congo are for the year 1915 and show that exports of 
crude rubber amounted to 4,428,945 pounds, against 4,892,166 
pounds exported the previous year. 
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Rubber Planting Notes. 

















RUSBER TAXATION IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES for cargo space, was changed to one of three weeks, and still 
Ct MING advices from the Far East, there is in’ all boats sailed with all the cargo they possibly could carry. 
A Malaya considerable agitation with the object of adding still Freight rates to New York had increased about 50 per cent 
further to the export duty on crude rubber by the close of the year, and shippers found that they could 
At the present time the export duty is 2% per cent ad valorem send their goods to American Atlantic ports via San Francisco 
It is suggest that at t next Federal Council of the Fed and rail at less expense than by sending by direct steamer from 
erated Malay States a motion may be introduced to provide for Java Ne York 
an ad lit onal rt dut f one Straits Settlements dollar per EXPORTS FROM JAVA 
picul [$0.5 133 to be levied upon all crude rubber ; ’ F 
amas : : 1" is elt ke cee tee of Of the total crude rubber exports amounting to 14,262,235 
eit | a , pounds, 4,732,264 pounds went to the United Kingdom, 2,831,748 
ore ; pounds to the Netherlands, 1,024,423 pounds to the Straits Set- 
nes tlements, and 11,000 pounds to France 
SSRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUSEER INDUSTRY AND TRADE Exports of gutta percha amounted to 678,269 pounds; all went 
= apore, Straits Settlements, re- to the Netherlands, as did also the exports of gutta jelutong, 
I ‘ st he Malay which amounted to 1,584 pounds 
Penins aS serious iffect he cultivation of most of the 
on oe . ie tee The cultiention of _ EXPORTS TC THE UNITED STATES. _ 
OG Neg are aie + caninated sinless sieeie: hes eondinaiiain Exports of crude rubber to the United States in 1915 amounted 
seni Benes a a ietetain val chan tin antiein in value to $5,918,570, against $338,315 in 1914; those of gutta 
z ‘ jelutong amounted to $45,353, against $4,969 the previous year, 
ms ; . and exports of gutta percha were valued at $31,533 against 
egies a €aFS $10,007 in 1914 
coranar 
I 23,114 s ru r é 
from the Malay States, 2,198 tons from the Netherlands Indies, RUBBER CULTIVATION IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. 
709 t rol t intries The tigures in 1914 were \ report of the International Association for Rubber Cultiva- 
661 tons, 590 tons, a 74+ tons; and 4,073 tons, 188 tons, and tion in the Netherlands Indies estimates the total area under 

89 t 1913 rubber in the islands of Sumatra and Java at 570,000 acres, about 

half of the total capital involved being English, the Dutch in- 
1S15 are x N24 it terest coming next, while France, Belgium and the United 
King 21,07 $2 States are represented in the balance The export of crude 
and 4,38 $1,77 7 rubber from the Dutch possessions for 1915 is given at 18,765 
totaled 13,376 tons, 4 tons, and 2,220 tons, with 7,168 tons, metric tons, of which 11,307 tons came from Sumatra and 7,458 

08 t 731 ling figures in 1913 tons from Java. In 1914 the total export was 10,046 tons, of 
which 6,234 tons came from Sumatra and 3,812 tons from Java 
a ; This illustrates the rapid growth of the industry in recent vears, 
INCREASED RUBBER EXPORTS FROM SUMATRA ; ‘ : - . 

and in the case of plantations on the east coast of Sumatra the 
Batavia, Java, reports that Exports development of the estates would appear to have been particularly 

Deli (Sumatra for the - 4 

rapid 

y 10¢ 47 704 ul 3 m- 

i 1 W 8.300.817 es} ding period of 915 
cides “ta 2 [Ts 1 States increased from 2.309.072 to CEARA RUBBER FROM NIGERIA 

549,025 This tes tinued growth in the trade Reporting on two samples of Manthot rubber received from 

i States, which had previously leaped from 67,200 government plantations in Nigeria for analysis and tests, the 

$ to 4,074,560 for tl ntire vear 191¢ The figures iritish Imperial Institute states that the first sample had been 
ght 1 prepared by a native from trees three years old, having an aver- 
age girth of 15 inches at 3 feet from the ground. Sixty trees 
‘ were tapped 14 times during a period of one month, the total 
43 "31592 vield of dry rubber being 118 ounces. The rubber was dark 
: brown and in the form of thin, rough sheets. It was in good 
; condition, containing only a small amount of impurities in the 
form of bark. Its physical properties were quite satisfactory. 
Che results of chemical examination were as follows 
DUTCH EAST INDIES RUBBER TRADE 

I latest mplet fficial reports on the rubber trade and oss on washing (moisture and impurities Per cent 5.3 

i ies ivailable are for “< a 83.1 
. woe Resi: 5.3 

ar Proteir 9.9 

: ated Tue Inpta Rupser Wortp, it A 1.7 
erienced in shipping merchandise The sample was valued at 2s. ld. per pound in London, with 

t Stat 1 the Netherlands at the beginning of fine hard Para at 2s. 634d. per pound, and dark-brown plantation 
the war, all ¢ is from Sumatran ports to the United States Para crepe at 2s. 4d. per pound. 

1915 re s ed either via Java by direct steamer to New The rubber, although derived from young trees, compared 
York Sing re and Hong Kong to San Francisco and favorably in composition with many samples of Ceara rubber 
Seattl previously examined by the Imperial Institute 

Tl lirect monthly service to the east coast of the United The second sample had been obtained from 96 trees which 
States = fou nsuft nt to meet the increasing demand were tapped 26 times during the months of May and October 
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During the intervening four months the trees were allowed to 
rest. They were from three to four years old and varied in 
girth from 18 to 20 inches at 3 feet from the ground, the ma- 
jority being about 20 inches. Half of the trees had been tapped 
during the previous year, but the remainder were being tapped 
for the first time 

The sample consisted of rough sheet rubber, in pieces measur- 
ing about 5 inches square. The color varied from pale to dark 
brown, but many of the pieces were whitish on the surface. The 
physical properties of the rubber were good. 

A chemical examination gave the following results 


Loss on washing (moisture and impurities)................ Per cent.. 8.0 
Composition of dry washed rubber 

( ’ ; 84.7 

Res 6.3 

Proteir ° 7.7 

Ash ; ’ 1,3 

The rubber was valued at 2s, 6d. per pound in London (April 


. 
3, 1916), with plantation Ceara crepe at 3s. 2d. per pound and 
plantation Para crepe at 3s. 2d. per pound, 

This latter sample was also satisfactory in composition. In both 
cases the amounts of resin and protein were not excessive for 
Manihot rubber, but the loss on washing was rather high. 


RUBBER PLANTING IN THE MADRAS REGION OF INDIA 

The Madras Presidency at the present time is the most pro- 
ductive rubber region of British India. The area under rubber 
cultivation in that Presidency is 12,922 acres, and the number 
of Hevea trees is estimated at 1,636,476. The only other im- 
portant rubber-producing regions of India are Assam, with 
4.681 acres and 137,430 trees, and Burma, with 29,544 acres and 
4,011,399 trees. The yield of the Assam plantations is rela- 
but is increasing steadily. The output of crude 
iras in 1913 was more than double that of Burma, 
where most of the trees have not yet reached a tappable age. 
Practically all Hevea is “stump-planted,” stumps being obtained 
rsery trees from 9 to 12 months old. At the average 


tively smal 
rubber in Max 


from 
rate of development of plantation Hevea in India, trees become 
tappable about four years from the date of stump-planting. 
The American consul at Madras reports that in 1915 the 
United States purchased crude rubber for the first time from 





India direct, the quantity purchased amounting in value to 
$110,035. The exports from the Madras Presidency to all 
sountries showed in the fiscal year 1915-16 an expansion of 50 
per cent in quantity, while the value increased 31 per cent. The 
average value declined from $99 to $88 per hundredweight. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom and Ceylon increased from 
$1,675,090 to $2,065,018, and from $688,448 to $937,612, respectively 

The following table shows the quantities and values of exports, 
with average price per pound, for the last four fiscal years 


Quantity Total Value Value Per Pound 
in in U.S in U.S. 
Year Pounds. Currency Currency. 
1912-13 888,800 $1,323,139 $0.08 
1913-14 1,595,900 1,989,101 0.07 
1914-15 2,388,600 2,367,714 0.06 
1915-16 3,559,300 3,113,262 0.05 


RUBBER THEFTS IN THE FAR EAST. 

Far Eastern exchanges contain many items relating to thefts 
»f both crude rubber and latex. These thefts appear to be in- 
creasing each day, but this is not surprising when one considers 
the tremendous growth of the rubber-producing industry in that 
part of the world. In Malaya the records show that the courts 
are imposing exemplary punishment on rubber thieves, and it 
appears that the government is seeking to devise a system that 
will effectively check rubber stealing. 

Mr. Pearson’s book “What I Saw in the Tropics” will interest 
every rubber man who aspires to know more about crude rub- 


ber production. Price, $3 


MAURITIUS RUBBER IMPORTS. 


Mauritius, the prosperous little British island of the South In- 
dian Ocean, has about 382,740 inhabitants, of which 261,093 are In- 
dians, who make up the laboring element; the balance of the 
population being composed of Mauritian descendants of the 
former French and Dutch settlers, and Britishers. The sugar 
industry is the economic and commercial mainstay of the colony; 
other products are aloe fiber, manioc, maize, tea, vanilla, coffee, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Official statistics for 1915 show that, besides wearing apparel 
containing rubber, Mauritius imported $54,723 of rubber articles, 
against $42,442 the previous year. 


HEVEA PLANTING IN THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

The latest available official reports regarding the rubber 
plantation industry in the Fiji Islands are for the year 1914. 

Rubber planting is still in an experimental stage there. 
Hevea trees from seedlings planted in 1906 at a distance of 17 
by 17 feet had attained in 1914 an average girth of 17.1 inches 
at 3 feet from the ground. Thirty trees tapped about 170 days 
(in all 4,970 tappings) yielded 224% pounds of smoked biscuits 
and 642 pounds of scrap. Seedlings planted in 1908 attained a 
girth of 11.4 inches and stumps planted the same year a girth 
of 11.1 inches; in each case at a height of 3 feet from the 
ground. In most cases the plots had suffered much from storms. 


RUBBER IN UGANDA 

Che Hevea rubber crop was next in importance to coffee on 
plantations in Uganda during the fiscal year, 1915-16, according 
to a report recently published by the Department of Agriculture 
of the Government of that British colony. 

The area under rubber plantation was divided up as follows 
1,072 acres over five years old and 328 acres under five years. 
In addition to this 4,506 acres over two years old and 238 acres 
below that age were interplanted with coffee, making a total of 
6,144 acres under Hevea on regular plantations. Besides these 
plantation areas, it was estimated that the natives had 1,062 acres 
under Hevea and 2,273 acres under Ceara (Manihot) rubber; 
while the several religious missions had 169 acres of Hevea and 
121 acres of other rubber 

A comparatively small area had reached the tapping stage, 
but the exports were rising gradually, being 52,349 pounds in 
1915-16 compared with 22,056 pounds in the previous fiscal year. 

The output suffered but little from pests and diseases, the 
small shipments of plantation rubber made realized good prices, 
so that it is conservative to state that rubber promises to become 
of considerable importance in the agricultural development of 
Uganda 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MALAYA. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


A talk in local rubber circles is chiefly concerned with the 

projected “American invasion.” As mentioned in previous 
articles, American capitalists are taking a lively interest in the 
Malayan rubber industry, an interest which promises to develop 
very speedily into active participation in production, and this on 
a very big scale. Matters have already progressed so far as to 
justify mention in the realms of government. Speaking at a 
recent meeting of the federal council of Malaya, Sir Arthur 
Young, G.C.M.G., who, besides being governor of the Straits 
Settlements, is the high commissioner of the Federated Malay 
States, said: “With reference to what has been termed the 
American invasion I understand that the large company in ques- 
tion do not wish to have land alienated to them. They have no 
desire to lead to over-production. They want to purchase land 
already alienated, and, first of all, they wish to find out whether 
the planters want them to come here or not. It is for the planters 
to say. There is no law to stop land being sold to Americans.” 
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benefit. From all points of v, then, the promised “American 
invasion” of Malaya is to be heartily welcomed 

Recent company reports indicate that, while practically all 
estates are showing steady and substantial profits, directors are 
being more cautious than ever the matter of making large 
allocations to reserve. It xpected that war taxes on profits 
are to be made heavier st when the pressure of war 
conditions is becoming heavier every day, companies have to be 
prepared for almost any calls \s regards the thriving nature 


of the industry, nothing is more significant than the way in 








‘ or it companies are abandoning that product in favor 
rubber. Only three or four years ago there was great talk 


‘ m in cocoanuts, a boom that was to outrival that in 
er of a few years previous. “The consols of the East” was 
expressive phrase used to describe the new industry, and 


a 2 deal of m« into cocoanut estates in various 
arts of the penins boom has not eventuated. For 





n does not prove a general suc- 
us uuses hinder the development of estates, and 


tors are finding that they will have to wait a long time 


ts promised. So now rubber trees are replacing 


trees in a good many cases. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE AMERICAN INVASION, 


A LL rubber men do not hold the opinion of the correspondent 
f Tue Inpra RupBer Wor-p on this matter, however. Dis- 
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g watched the ll years risking and losing money, 
l en lives 1 ishing the industry and showing 

t can be carried on with safety to pocket and person 
Lastly, | st impor of ere is the question of native 
i supplies. From what source will the Americans draw their 
requirements; from British India and elsewhere within our 
En when the great questior of the day is to know how the 
British-owned estates, sugar, cocao, etc., will do five or ten years 
India keeps her labor to herself and our own areas 
largely increased as they must be if the world is not to 
We ve no feelings but those of good will towards our Ameri- 
7 sins, so long as they are not hyphenated ones; but know- 
g \ proportion of German blood there is in 
the illec stlers now overflowing into the world, 
South America, British territory and elsewhere, we feel, there- 
before we set up and allow outsiders to grow fat at our 
xpense, now we have proved that they can do so, that we ought 
rst to consider what harm can befall our planters by doing so; 
secondly, and above all, let us analyze the constitution of the 
( nies and of the syndicates that are proposing to invade and 
é British Malaya at our cost. The wisdom of allowing 
ge Anglo-Saxon Americans to settle in Malaya is doubtful, 
bt vould be worse than wicked to feed Germany and Austria 
through the United States, as we may do by such an action. Even 
rom the competitive point of view it would be bad to take the 


backbone out of the New York orders by allowing American 
manufacturers to settle in British territory to produce a portion 
of their supplies; but if, hidden behind the cosmopolitan back of 
Uncle Sam, we must feed Germany and Austria as well and spoil 
their future demand for our plantation rubber also, it would not 
only be wicked, but downright suicidal for British interests won 
at so much cost to British subjects. 

As already said, we have nothing but good will towards the 
genuine inhabitants of the United States, who, we know, are well 
disposed towards us. Even in their case, however, we believe in 
the saying that “Charity begins at home,” and as America is so 
extremely wealthy, Uncle Sam can well afford to continue to buy 
our rubber, as he has been doing, instead of coming in to produce 
rubber to reduce his competition as a buyer in the world’s 
markets. 
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FIGHTING THE LEAF DISEASE IN DUTCH GUIANA. would be better to substitute the Hevea in the coffee fields by 
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O87 (1915) R to fit over the muzzles of fire-arms to exclude 
C, Liddiard, 27 Somerset Road, Frome, Som THE UNITED STATES 
€ ; : 6,315 Representation of 2 pneumatic tire ew s AIR PLuc 
8 1915) ted rest composed in part of rubber Meinecke & Co., er, Nor a Friitver, Puncture Puivuccer, Bates, § PUNCTURE 
66 Park Place, New York City Assignees of C. W Pivccer, 100% Tire EFriciency, an n the cente i portrait 
Meinecke East Orange, N } * and D. Hogan, 48 Park f | I Bales. president of the orpotation ncture geers 
Place, New York City—all in U. S. A. Bales Puncture Plugger ¢ I t ] 
5 Gloves with rubber finger tips P. S. G. Dubash, 135 8,017 The word TyporitH—overlays, sheet-rubber, and rubber fabric 
Hight New Park, London The 1 lith (¢ Battle Creek, M 
4 5) Tire rin F. W. Baker, 59 Hagley Road, Stourbridge 6,038 Dive rd PastiMe—boots and shoes of fc t United States 
3 5 Rubber ¢ New Brunswick, N. J., and New \ ( 
R4 15) Waterproof cover for ladies \. F. Haley, 39 » aes a , , at mane a s ’ 1 , 
Flizabe street. Pa > wien. Bradterd. 7,451 The words Reriance pe Luxe—druggists’ sundries The Faultless 


rkshire Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohi 


15). Tire rim. A. J. Seex, 110 Long Acre, London 8.452, The words Rutnos er tires. H. B, Wallace, St. Louis, M 
01.821 Tire tool H. J. Fussell, 16 High street, Midsomer Nor 98,684 The words Rit Nre—rubber paint for renewing tire et Durkee- 
1 l, igh street, Midsom Nor ‘A 


rubber 








t Somerset twood Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
7 Strips, | ‘ tuds for € 1 from powdered 8,854 The word Paracon—automobile and _ bi et f subber and 
cork with rubber. G. ¢ wil St. Mary's fabric Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., Millbrook, N. \ 
Dert Journemouth. ; 99,16¢€ The word JumMeo—rubber tires or tire casings of rubber with suit- 
67 ; Dental trix or core with rubber su 1 disk. Dental ble stret tthening mat rial and inner tube P tires. 
Manufacturing ( nd H. A, Edwards, Alston House I General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 














7( The words Tue Firsr Nationat *Stores—elas ebs and istic 
g 915 Stanley rubber webs, etc. A. M. Malouf, Salt Lake City, Utat 
99,349 The figures and letter 62-B—battery-jars India } ber Co., New 
915) ibberized ma } swic N i New rk City 
Wachter, 4 East 9.4 lesigt ts and shoes of rubt I t Co., 
ston, Mass 
64 (1915 \. Crozier, 0,64 The word Hrxras—rubber belting, hose, p: g@ ar tires The 
W Mann ( Cincinnati, OF 
; 1915 ( bination pneumatic and cushion tire with sponge rul 3,84 A monograr mposed of the letters H. M. R ‘ elting, 
ber fille A. A ozier, 3 Woodquest avenue, Herne et Hudson Mechanical Rubber Cx New Y City 
Hill, Londor 6,309. The words Tripte DraMonp—machinery belting 
5 1915 Rubber | fed fabrics for aviators’ garments. F. J nd fabr New York Belting and Packing ‘ Ne 
Caunter, and G. S. Coster, 116 Fore street, Londor 6.310 4 diamond-shaped de in triplicate—machiner elting 
7 ) I 1 fabric New York Belting & Packing (¢ 





£78 Rubber bath mat E. L, Livingston, West Orange, New f rubber an 


7 4 . > no hos € 
CTED Tue Ittustratep Orriciat Journat, DecemMper 29, 1916.] r i a ~ k ( 
‘ ork City 
¢ 915 Method of attaching rubber heel pads to shoes. J. A. H 97.401. The suspenders The ( Inc 
7G > street, Fitzroy, and H. J. Drew, 4 New 







Drew, 137 Gertr 








Reid street, N Fitzroy—both in Victoria, Austral oan o , 

isi inlaid . “ 17 .67¢ \ re all with a black j center 
1915) Cushion tire A. Broussois, 99 Avenue des Ternes, Paris and designs—golf-balls. Tt Worthington 

818 (1915 Shoe sole having a rubber tread joined to a_ leather Rall ‘ 
shank. E. C. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 19,104, A representation of a golf-ball composed of squares the center 
1915 Pneumatic horse collars. O. F. Horley, West Lands, New f the hall a black oblong mark—golf-balls 1. Wanamaker, New 

Osgoode, Saskatchewan, Canada York City 

S58 (1915). Sectional pneumatic tires A. Pancera, 31 Via XX Set 9,105. A representation of a golf-ball composed of square and in the 
tembre, Genoa, Italy center three oblong marks—golf-balls. J. Wanamaker, New York 


874 (1915 Inner tubes A. E. Henderson, 503 Kent Building, T , Cit . : 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 19,195. The word Uwnistar—friction tape. The Mechanical Rubber Co., 
row Part ws _ on ad _ ar a hs 
1.895 Reservoir pens C. Bristow, The Chestnuts, Brockley Ne York City, Chicago, IIl., and ¢ veveERS, Ol 
View, Forest Hill, London. 19.291. The w 
905 Golf and like balls. P. A. Martin, Martin's Limited, : a 2 
Granville street, and J. Stanley, 70 Ivor Road, Sparkhill 92,969. The wor 
-both in Birmingham. Mass. 
06 Football bladder W. W. Moren, 129 Yorkshire street, 8,664. The word Perart-Zopiac—golf balls. Martins Birminghan Lim- 


»n—hard rubber comp: 
Rubber Co., New Yo 
hot water bottles \. S. Campbe ( Boston, 





Oldham, Lancashire. ited, Birmingham, England 
101,914 Electric cables T. O. Callender. and Callender’s Cable 19,674 The word Riva and shoes having fabric uppers and rubber 
& Construction Co., Hamilton House, Victoria Embank soles att ed tl by vulcanization. Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 





ment. Londor Boston and Male 
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lanuiacturers may not attach much importance to 

ber position during the next four 

asts he e by those who are able to predict 

nowledge of the ynditions, are always interesting. 

nection some statistics compiled by a well-known 

arket autl , ith regard to the production and 

f rubber the years 1917 to 1920, are given in 

it London “Stock Exchange Gazette.” The authority 

t ‘ 1 expansion in the production of 

e last six I uri this period, he points out, 

it izil declined to the extent of a few thousand 

t s nts to nearly 40,000 tons a year, while the 

g f the commodity formerly contributed by Africa 

ed from 24,000 tons to about half that figure. Mean- 

s markable expansion has taken place in the 

t. In 1905 this inted to a total of only 145 

t ear just « 1 the tot is something between 

150,000 tor say, one thousand times the op of 

ars ag t t very nearly three*fourth of the world’s 

f ed m plantati S rees It was feare he 

t « I t must sult from the great planting 

1910 and 1911 ng W h period some 360,000 acres 

laced under ition. Although these areas are 

g t tl is not been the slightest 

( t is doubtful if the world’s 

I] ificient to keep pace with 

: estigations, the authority re- 

r llowing estimates of the world’s 

— n of rubber in the next four 

s made for the German 

1 it 20.0000 tons a vear. 

t 117, 235,000 tons; in 1918, 265,000 

95,000 t 1920, 314,000 tons Estimated 

7. 230.000 1918. 260.000 tons 1919, 

920, 312,000 tor Quite apart from future re- 

t ( 1 Eur t rs, it would appear that 

le r | 1 emand are xpected to 

l ulanced. On peace being declared it seems 

ly, t r ta tag su es wil be created 

s t e seen n the immense areas now 

tiva the m st will produce sufficient rubber 
satisfy the world creasing demands up to 1920 
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Crude Rubber During 1916. 


HE crude rubber market for the year opened with the 
November advance still continuing. On January 4 the 
high mark was reached with First latex crépe, spot, selling 

at $1.05, and Upriver fine, spot, at $1, prices which had not been 

equaled since the spectacular advance in August, 1914. Small 
stocks were responsible for the firm tone in Upriver fine, but 
otherwise the market was purely speculative, due to the uncer- 
tainty of January imports at New York, however, 
reached 9,400 tons, the largest monthly receipts since March and 

April, 1915, so that on February 1, First latex and Smoked sheet 

to 73 cents. 


arrivals. 


had dropped to 76 cents, and Upriver fine 

Imports were smaller during February, and consumers were 
interested only in immediate requirements. Forward deliveries 
were uncertain, due to lack of cargo space and slow shipment. 
Values, however, ranged upward, reflecting the generally firm 
London market until on February 29 First spot, was 
quoted at 93 to 94 cents, and Upriver fine 77 to 78 cents. Con- 
trary to custom, London futures were at a premium over spot 
rubber, indicating that lack of adequate shipping facilities con- 
stantly threaten the rubber market. 


latex, 


March trading was steady, but comparatively small. New 
York arrivals showed shipments of 
plantation rubber from the Far East by way of the Pacific Coast 
became more frequent. This route is slow, chiefly because of 
railway car shortage in America, but the war zone and its perils, 
also the eastern freight congestion, are avoided thereby, and 
consequent high cargo and insurance rates. Minor fluctuations 
netted a decline of 2 to 3 cents during the month. 


increasing volume, and 


Direct shipments to America from the Far East by way of 
the Pacific Coast continued in large volume during April, 5,810,127 
pounds being reported as having arrived by that route. Trad- 
ing was slight, and on April 25 First latex, spot, had declined 
to 80 cents, Smoked sheet ribbed to 79 cents, and Upriver fine 
to 71 cents. 

May prices still sought lower levels. Apathetic trading re- 
flected the dull tone of the London market. Because of back- 
ward spring weather the anticipated tire business did not de- 
velop, and manufacturers still had a large accumulated stock. 
Imports considerably exceeded the previous month, and holders 
reluctant to orders under the 
market. Futures higher than spot rubber in New York, with 
the opposite prevailing in London, was a strange anomaly, re- 
versing the February situation. On May 29 First latex, spot, had 
reached 67 cents, Upriver fine, spot, 66, a decline of 10 and 3 
within four weeks. 


of crude rubber were accept 


cents respectively, 


June brought only the usual desultory trading. Upriver fine, 
low mark, 65 cents, June 1, and prices 
although on June 15 Upriver 
Specu- 


spot, had reached the 


generally continued to decline, 


fine was selling at 2 cents premium over First latex. 


brought the market up on June 28 
spot, and 61 cents for First latex, 


lative interests, however, 
to 67 cents for Upriver fine, 
spot 
Then 
usual in the history of the trade 
response to the London market. 
record of 800 tons being established at San 
Trading was extremely dull, sales being made in August 
First latex, 


followed four months of comparative stagnation un- 


Minor fluctuations were in 
Imports continued heavy, a 
new Francisco in 
July. 
at less than ruling prices when 


spot, reached its 


low mark of 56% cents. Throughout this period Upriver fine 
took the lead in demand and price. New shipments were de- 
layed by abnormally low water on the Amazon; stocks were 
scant, and heavy Russian buying still further depleted them 


and advanced the price. Spot quotations in September fluctuated 
from 70 to 75 cents. 

It was expected that the increased sale of rubber goods in 
October would bring an active covering of crude rubber re- 
quirements, and lower prices were indicated by 
ports of increased production. But the buying 
not develop; imports were small and the trend 


an upward turn. 


reassuring re- 
movement did 
of prices took 
The temporary fright occasioned by nearby 
German submarine operations sent prices up 3 to 5 cents on 
October 9, and although they partially subsided later, Upriver 
fine was quoted at 81 cents on October 30, First latex, 6314 
cents. 

his general upward trend in the market continued throughout 
the year. All grades of crude rubber were in good demand and 


toward the end of November trading became quite lively, with 
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——— Upriver Fine First Latex Crepe 

CHART SHOWING FLUCTUATIONS IN PARA AND PLANTATION Spot 


Rupser, 1916. 


London shipments placed at 40 days and somewhat delayed. 


On November 28 Upriver fine was selling at 78 cents, First 
latex and Smoked sheet ribbed at 73 cents. London market 
conditions were generally firm with higher price levels sup- 


ported by the British program of industrial expansion, and the 
more than half of the L 
10,000 tons available November 1. 


government’s requisition of ndon 
stocks of 
at Singapore, lack of cargo space, and the loss of the “Arabia” 
with 350 tons of also 


The first fortnight of December witnessed heavy buying in 


Restricted per 


rubber on board had their influence 


plantation rubber by large manufacturers. Para sorts, Africans 
and Centrals moved freely in sympathy with the buying activity; 


all recorded gains, with plantations leading the list. Holiday 


dullness characterized the last two weeks of the month with 
inquiries confined for the most part to futures. In London the 
sharp advance of plantations, influenced by the submarine 


menace, was followed by heavy forward sales that checked the 
buying movement. The 
stemmed the tide of an advancing market had it not 
On 

First 


would have 


} 


ample supplies in sight 


een for 


the shortage of ship tonnage December 29 Upriver fine, 
latex, spot, and Smoked 


spot, was quoted at 78 
sheet ribbed, spot, at 


cents, 
79 cents. 





THE LONDON VIEW OF THE 1916 MARKET. 


D' RING the year 1916 the trade in rubber 1 
under the emergency conditi 
+ 


ne most 


ns introduced in 1915, and for 


part shipments have reached consumers with remarkable 





and freedom. Lack of ship tonnage, however, became 


ing concern and is now the blem 
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facing t trade nt é growth of the tire industry and 
the dema t var have made the year’s consumption of 
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Che following closing prices for recent years may be of in- 
terest 

tH Negrohead Negrohead Caucho 

I P Scrappy Island Ball. 

4 0 14d ls. 3d 4d 

2s. 10d. ls. 7d. 3s 

¢ lid ls. 3d ’s. 2d 
[he enormous exports of plantation rubber to the United 


States, estimated at £25,000,000, have influenced the level of 


\merican exchange in no small degree to the benefit of Great 
rita 
rHE WORLD'S PRODUCTION 
The world’s total production of crude rubber of all grades 


at 178,000 to 198,000 tons, 
52,000 tons and commonly spoken of 


is variously estimated by authorities 
f 32,000 t 


The 


" a S€ as 





ent greater output of plantations in the 





East is chiefly responsible for this, about 75 per cent of 
the world’s total production now coming from that source. De- 
spite the shortage of assistants on these great estates. their 

d growth continues, as shown by the following table of the 

tal production of crude rubber for the last three vears 
é 1 1914 

( Ir 0,600 
Ma 72,300 
Amaz s (Brazil, Bolivia and Peru 30,700 
Pe viar Cau 5 6,800 
West ( \ "500 
gue M 2.00 100) 
al 600 
( g I Cone Ss 000 3,000 
s 4,500 7,100 

| 78.00 146,000 120,380 

e production of South American rubber was somewhat in- 

sed, although including more Caucho ball and less Mantcoba 

\ssare Practically all the Amazon rubber has been con- 

1916. Central America exported very little and almost 
o guayule Increased amounts have been received from West 


little tre 


Penang doubled its sup- 


cially Congo and Soudan, but ym 


iscar Although 


Sumatra, Java and Borneo exported less 


very 








of wild rubber, 
Rambong rubber but more Hevea. The production of jelutong 
and balata decreased considerably 

e foll g table shows the annual receipts and shipments 
at Pa ring vears 1914 to 1916 

1916 1915 1914 

i f Pa n 8.260 2.595 28,170 
Rece Peru 1 8.245 6,800 8,655 
Shipments of Para and Pe n to Eure 2,045 141440 15,985 
Shipment Para and Pe n to An 185 22960 21,690 

he total 1917 production of crude rubber promises to show 


alt 


further increas« hough perhaps not as great as some an- 
ticipat suse thinning out is wisely in active operation on 
nany plantations The demand shows no sign of abatement 
and many estat have already sold freely for 1917 and even 
1918 
PLANTATION RUBBER 
While plantation acreages continue to increase in several re- 


gions of the Far East, as shown by the following estimates, the 
greater production of the past year is, of course, due chiefly 
creased ields per acre 
1916 1915 1914 
( r 230,000 30,000 000 
Ma M 600.000 550,000 00,000 
Bort 30,000 20,000 000 
Dutch I Indies, ] S a, ¢ 500,000 450,000 400.000 
India and Burma 40,000 40,000 65,000 
Germar lonie Sa East 1 West 
Afr 12,000 12,000 40,000 
Totals 412,000 1,302,000 1,245,000 


Indies and 
America have no progress and the 
The same is true of Ceara plan- 


in Mexico, West 


shown 


Pi: 


Central 


hiefly f 
South 


insignincant 


antations, Castilloa, 
and 
vields have been 


st Africa 


in Ea 
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DISTRIBUTION 

Ihe consumption of crude rubber of the various grades has 

been : nated as follows 
16 1915 1914 
Eng o00t 24,000 18,000 
. ia, et 500 3,000 16,430 
8.500 7,000 5,000 
R , 1 O04 16,000 11,610 
Ita 4.000 2.500 4,000 
la and A alia 5,000 4,000 2,400 
An 1 and 14,00 89.50 62,940 
78,000 146,001 0,380 


w increases except the Teutonic nations, the 
Scan- 


sho 


United States, Russia and Italy being most conspicuous 


dinaviat untries and Spain are manifesting increased activity 
in the rubber industry. 

I gures and information used in the above ‘ were supplied by 
S. Fige x ind G Wilson & Stanton—both of I n.] 


MOVEMENTS OF ALL KINDS OF RUBBER IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


IMPORTS 


Months 








December Ending December 
1916. 1915 1914. 
D Ea Indies 855 154 
F \ 4 11 70 2 
(.0 1 19 5 
Or ica 67 38 oes 
Pe 309 5 51 
B 016 ~ 891 
B ] 154 18 
St: Settleme: 365 
Federa Malay Sta 2,017 
Cey i Denend N25 
Or 8 
I I 930 5,4 7,941 





EXPORTS 
NEW YORK. 
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OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA 
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EXPORTERS Medium. Coarse. Caucho. 









































Marq I 36,801 143,330 115,065 
St \ 17,06 8 41 1,497 
Oc 4 R 4¢ 78.267 3,932 
Ad A 8 318 1.920 36 
P g 207 77 00 2.423 
S & ¢ Lt 7 32 
ty i s 510 19,729 
7 0,156 5 547 166,468 
F , 13.600 510 8.840 2,465 
F M 607,247 127,59 $3,63 58,245 
i 154,816 9.901 68.404 215,283 
1,567,734 238,157 853,423 442,461 
31, 91,128 278,465 105,136 
534.595 7.873 933 66,489 
S 869.014 0.68 { 75.342 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM 
NEW YORE. 
” ae wa 
EXPORTERS Fine Medium Coarse. Caucho. 
Par fo Por & ¢ 184,3 42,98 57 19,775 
General R . of Brazil 9,124 15,475 39, 19,391 
re -— 3.778 30,330 $4,455 88 
St 7 4,48 7,237 15 
1 8 ; 18,24 28.2 160 
Ohliger & 60.95 2.44 6.20 11,541 
é . . 5 220 € 337 
Hi - : 4py- 
i. ue 3 5,1 707 
M 5 a 
1 8 499 46 707 51,307 
Ir ) g 8 4 17,14 
yece 717,627 144,556 268,448 
t ’ 412.141 60,694 l 11,300 
) e 1] 11.804 51.376 12,933 
Ss 259,336 36,88 23,185 
August, 1 435,992 47,11 24,754 
| 1916 238.014 21,593 204,740 
J to June, 1916 537,504 410.024 16,427 438.355 
moprtle Stowell & Co., Manaos.) 
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SUMMARY OF NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES. 
Upriver. Islands 
19 Fine Coarse Fine. Coarse ( eta 
lanuary $0.77@0.99 $0.60@0.76 $0.75@0.90 $0.35@0.53 $0.39@0.54 
February 73@ .80 52@ .60 .67@ .74 35@ .38 37@ .40 
Mare 74@ .78 56@ .59 68@ .71 34@ .39 3%6@ .40 
Apr 72@ .74 55@ 57 65@ .69 36@ .40 3R@ .40 
May 67@ .72 0 54 61@ .67 30@ .37 5@ .38 
Tune 62@ .68 4 50 s7@ .6 27@ .3 33@ .35 
July 65@ .68 4l@ .4 58@ .5¢ 26@ 8 33@ .34 
August .65@ .68 39@ .40 57@ .5 7@ .28 32@ .33 
Septemb 69@ .74 41@ .44 5S8@ .6 &S@ 0) 32@ 433 
October 71@ gi) 4 46 60a 7 dia ; l@ 3 
Novembe 79@ & 45 47 69@ .7 Oa 3 La 3 
Decembe "2@ 8 47@ .%¢ 69@ .7 30@ .34 31@ .36 
\VE Pr 
191¢ $0.7 < $0.66 54 ¢ 
1915 47 30 3 
1914 7 47 6 35 
19 87 52 79 3 4 
) | R 1.9 6334 
R ) 0 74 
10% 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS 
An official cablegram from Kuala Lumy reports that the « of 
lanta rubber from t Federated Malay Sta f 1 of De- 
cembe nted to 5,717 mpared th 6,776 t vember 
v} the ighes t t f r esponding 
1 t f 15 The tota xport f past year ed 62,763 
tons S against 44,524 tons 15 and 30.697 rons 14 Ir 9 the 
tal ex] s on 641 t r € ‘ f ‘ m’’) 
5.4 tor P t ted ne nt The Federated 
M States t of ber is ut half of the world’s out 
put \ppe a € i t 
Januar 4 47 4,47 
Februa 364 3,411 5,207 
Ma 418 3,418 4,4 
\ 777 3.914 
Ma 69 708 »S¢ 
Tur 306 4( 14 
July 71 687 053 
Augus : 7 72 
Septembe 87 184 6,37 
October 7 4.1 5 .9¢ 
Novemt gg¢ 4.6 6,77¢ 
Dece 3¢ 5.1 a 7 7 
To s 697 44 4 62,7¢ 
AND MANAOS DURING DECEMBER, 1916. 
EUROPE. 
_— — —— Pn = GranD 
Medium Coarse Caucho. Torats ToraLs. 
5.700 690 03.897 
10,149 11 7,444 42,04 0,857 
5.763 
4 49.8 7 
30,941 6 
10.5¢ 10,56 74,296 
Q 64 11,428 45.7 
R0¢ 0 g 
3.044 7 41,¢ 455,409 
} 458 7 )® 7R 
7 7% 7,77 8,06 
3.101.775 878.95 42.768 50.28 091.529 
1.306.07¢ RR ¢ 7 SO ¢ 30.117 7722 B34 
861, 8% 1¢ 06.284 147 56.07 713.59 
64,2 r ti 3 7.798 47 0 49 


MANAOS DURING DECEMBER, 1916. 
EUROPE 


TOTALS Fine. Medium Coarse. 
304,54 105.364 ‘ - 60 
3.557 183 863 162 at 
88.65 197 97 
»18 ( é 
7175 RR 7 ss 
x r¢ 19,458 RR 
62 
6 } Hs ) 
11 658 70 ) 
518,419 37.77] 
1,429,587 108,663 
605,27 89 368 
377,258 139,758 
392,170 138,625 
592,535 258,293 
495,631 569'029 
5,382,310 1 1.240.885 3 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 
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COMPARATIVE NEW YORK PRICES FOR JANUARY 
In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in crude rubber and commercial paper, No. 68 William street, 
New York) advises as tollows 
t 1 steac t y t 4@4 ‘ 
- MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM LONDON 
| I 
Ribbe 
Standard — Smok 
) Creépe Sheet [ = 
3 73 I 
7 I 
9 } 
MARKET CABLE SERVICE FROM SINGAPORE 
- owing Fe ) rf ia g 
I ] I 
) ‘ Sol Marke 
Ta 4 64 4 Mark 
, 62.48 7 Mark 1. Ss 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT 
( THRIE & CO., LIMIT ), Sir | l¢ 
I was a j i a a 
Ss ¢ gue 2 B Z 
was 1 t . 
s ta | 
g er t 
; $4 tl s 
f 
PLANTATION RUBBER FROM THE FAR EAST. 
TOTAL EXPORTS FROM MALAYA 
P C 
. > e. M ; t 
T'r e 4 - Q * Q r Q 
The Cor a 
Tat ain ‘ Us - 
Cevion nn (7 so? 27 > 
United S S nee 
Austral 





Same pe 5 | g ¢ 7 
Same period, 1914 4 8,37¢ 7 29,316,677 2 
Same pe i, 19 2 7 925,467 25,540,448 6 7 


EXPORTS OF CEYLON GROWN RUBBER 


(From January 1 to N vember 27, 1915 and 1916. Compiled by the Ceylon 
Chamber of Commerce.) 
To— 1915 1916 
Tnited States founds 16,705,051 24,193,954 
a and Newfoundland......... 392,495 6,720 
rance .... sae 497,892 1,587,537 














I 1 ( 48.874 
Ital 64,040 
Ur K S 2) 
Aus 651 
Ind 
S € 87,980.) 
, 5 P 4 le the 
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( t 1 
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4,481 
l . 3,274 
. 7 iVO 
Aug 2 5 4 
ef r 4,725 2,987 
( 2,641 5 
‘\ 7 4 > c - 
1 a 
i Bi sescecceccecccccech ,886 4 
if 2 s s er fr 1 he 
eig ) ( uits S ents, s is B ’ 1 i 
r é St e € 
( vy, ’ 
States 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER AND GUTTA 
AT SINGAPORE. 
IMPORTS 





- — 

~ 7 333 

466 

= 7 7 4,666 290,799 
g Oe eee 

PRM cviuedeccGyasc MEER. -Seieocn) caceeee ea eee 


ngoor . 6 ° eccscce etereee teense 
BOF POND cccaccescece 336,533 154,800 6,133 6,533 120,666 





Grand Totals ...... 6,464,486 1,835,481 20,265 104,262 2,330,929 
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LONDON AND LIVERPOOL RUBBER STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS 











va 
4 795 
nite S 
Mexk 
N arag 4 ’ 
\ ezuela 
Braz 6.20 1,203,890 
Gold ¢ 8.700 21,734 
Nigeria ( 34,45 
Cape of ¢ in 4 
British East Af + é ” 2,856 
Zanziba 0,17 
gand 
: t US 
~ } P 33 ° 
t 34 20¢ ,095 
See ‘ R4 7 4 106 01.5901 
Fe < ) . 7 ,487 
" Le 
é 41.600 27.04 
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S ( $2,518 
} z ® ( 405 
( Is { 42 
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New sé "9 ¢ 7 
(x $. 3 
EXPORTS 
Wast 
r I tact 
United Kined 
To France R14 (« 1.509 
It 4 
United St 64 
Sr S er 4 
PARAS FROM BRAZII 
; Para ny 24 } the 
Ml PouNDs 
t . | \ \ ett & (¢ 
H 4 etr & ( a 4 & 7 
He ; & K ( 
Cross Sielcker 48,400 |W. R. Grace & ( 
Mull & 1 Oo 
a x. soon Hagemeyer & I n 
I Bert 0 Paul Rertucl 
Mever & I r OC S essors ; 
Arnold Zeiss ,400 a ; » Led. 
W. R. Grace & ( 300 | J. He Schroeder & ( 
t ; P 4 
WwW x f 4.70 
t é 200 | ] 
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verpor 
! \ ¢ I 
or 2 
88,2 4,07 
Ol 23 
of 34 
Oot $8) 628 6.800 ¢ R66 
RE-EXPORTS 
6.10 $< .255 4.900 656.564 
10¢ y | 
62,800 
$37.7 6.100 RIK 
12 23 0 6,560 
70K 3 55.300 8 RR9 
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$°9 Of $10.615 


CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT THE PORT OF 
NEW YOR 


. 


ini 


PARAS FROM BRAZIL. 








€ € nos s, Gregor ifapuaifa t athce re 
r ation being withheld by the steamship companies 

DeceMBER 18.—By the steamer Minas Geraes from Para 
Fine. Medium. Coarse Cauche Total. 
HH \ Ast t & ( 44 11,20¢ 69,440 ‘ = 28.000 
Mulle Ss X ¢ g R¢ 5.761 64,201 7.700 80,000 
42.000 
Tot . 1.050.000 

DecemBer 26.—By the steamer Gregory from Para: 

\ ’ < ess lt 48,000 22.000 86,000 6,000 
H \ Astlert & ( 31,900 24,600 31,306 11.200 000 
V“ R. ¢ e & ( 83,200 ae 7.400 23,800- 134,400 
\ 487,400 

Totals , ‘ 
January 3.—By the steamer Atahualpa from Para: 
Cameta 

General Rubber ( 6,00 4,420 55,000 
Henderson & Korr : ‘ 61,200 
H. A. Astlett & ¢ 4.480 400 107.520 7920 152.000 
\rnold & Zeiss £00 9.780 5.800 7x 03,60 

. . 475,000 





JANUARY 5.—By 


—= 900,000 





= 40 
= 24 
( 
520 ,560 400 4 
,150 7,680 45,000 20 7 
| 4,00 34,000 3.001 
‘ o4 . y 
R17 70 
mane 1.500.000 
the steamer Sdo Paulo from Para and Manaos: 
113,600 3,520 95,000 71,500 283.620 
coves 16,800 6,800 
100,160 0,160 
70 : 520 2,490 
200 — 600 3,800 
eee 18,000 8,000 
58,880 4,800 22.201 -- &5.880 
84.960 1,920 31 200 > ane 46.480 
65.610 10,400 184.400 106,820—= 667,230 
PARAS. 
500 TANUA  — he 4d ( 
W. R. Grace & ¢ 40° 


001 MECEMBER 22.—I Caraca P ‘ 
000 | Ame an Trading ( 340 
ue DecemBer 22.—By the Almirante—Cartagen 

500 Pablo Calvet & Ce 5281 

3001 G. An sinck & Ci 5 84 560 
——| Decemper 22.—By the Advance=Color 

500 Me ke & { ° 4 95 
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PouNDs. Pou Nps PouNps, 
DECEMEER By the Maya lrinidad: January 23 3y the Panama=Cristobal DECEMBER 23 By the Mong Lond 
Yglesias Lobo & Co. tekeesins 13,640 | G- Amsinck & Co........ eee 13,00 Rubber Trading C« 10,500 
, GOED cv cccnccceoes coon 4.500 Chacie T. Wilke . ey 24° 
DecemMrer 26.—By the El Valle—Galveston: W. R. Grace & Co.... : 4.300 aries T. Wilson Co., | 4,000 
ee ee 3 Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 189,600 
\ 5 3.850 |J-. S. Sembrada & Co.. 201 Il. Littleioh “ 4 
. 13,85 : : . I ittlejohn & Co 61,800 
Andean Trading Co... . 8,400 Wusrkea = aan es 
DECEMBER 26 By the ingamos Chile: G Ph. Willer... cccece i pit 6.000 BTIOUS .ccccce : 65.800 451,7¢ 
Muller, Schall & Co ‘ 5,170 Lawrence Turnure & Co 6,200 DECEMBER 24 By the scan Pris Singa 
B : \ pumarent Le i cans 4,700 pore 
ECEMBER 26 Sv the ntere era Cruz: awrence ohnson ° . | : 
J. A, Medina & Cx he 350 | Pablo Calvet & Co........ ,600 f bie. teane Ss : aoe 
7 Bee @ Gee ccccss 3,700 eer ig saggy a Bok gpm 
ECEMBER <4 I ‘ na— Cristobal D. C. Andrews .. 000 ed. Stern & C« 44,000 
a , W R. Grace & Ce 1600 
G, Amsinck & Ce 60,500 O SOc cccce 44,200 Fast Asiatic ¢ = san 
W. R. Grace & Ce RE 4,200 P & Co... 600 ~ at en + 
Neuss, Hesslein & ¢ 7/060 oS pecan eae 12800 118,400| A‘thur Mover 4 a cae 
Fidanque Bros. & Cx 7'n4 : ‘A , Arthur Meyer & ( 11,500 
7,040 By the Steis aie Fox & Co. 00 
EMBER 29.—B } Acajutla a 20 - inson & ( 87,700 
@ Ceces 8.500 G, Curry 57.600 
GA R&S 440) 4 M Capen’s Sons.. , 601 Charles T. Wilson Co., I ‘ ¥ 2,000 
EMBER 29.—By t Ul Corint D. C. Andrews & Co. 500 \ldens’ Successors, Lt 0,000 
: O Gerdau & Cx 41 H n & Korn 700 
( \ ( 4 Piz Ne . s & ( 4 ny (x Ivear lire & R he ( On 
Meyer Ilecht 221 3,720 Robert Bade & ¢ ] 4,80 
Iu eda © @ 4 
By the Cristohe AFRICANS ee ee a 48,001 
P alavsiar 4 r ( S00 
1. S. Sembrada & ( 8,150 DeceMeer 18.—By the Buf H Mexican Crude Rubber ( 000 
A. M. Capen’s Son e ‘ W. Statson .. ‘ 6,904 
Pal Calvet & Ce Successors, Ltd a 00 ous L.. Littlejohn & ( l 500 
D. « \ndrews & Co [. Wilson Co., In ou” 9/Y Arnold & Zeiss 58.006 
Heilbr , Wolf & 61 DeceMrer 18.—By the S§ lear Borde x W am H, Stiles 70,001 
Mc & Co. ; 2,204 Various : 30.000 nee 
GC Me ; _.... 185800 idl aan ilies DECEMBER 26,—By e M Lond 
I ren & Co... 6.250 Decemrer 20.—By the Can : Hull: Raw Products C« 2.000 
Ande , . 6,800 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd 64,800 Goody Tire & Rubbhe ( 07,00 
Lawret fobnson & ( : 11,000 Robert Badenhop & Co., Inc. 00 174,600 | I hn & ¢ 2 OOK 
one - med Gane . , - 4 
&. est , Gsoipte rag 4°150 108,900 _DecemBer 29.—By the Chicag Bordeaux Pre stern & ‘ 27,000 wwe 
votes . . rtd 4U8,V | William H. Stiles.... : ; 13,500 DecemMser 26.—By the scania=Londor 
panuans S.—iy Cartagena Tanvary 2.—By Merengo=H The B, F. Goodrich $0,000 
G & Ce 10,450 | Aldens’ Successors, ee 65.000 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd 251,000 
By the Esteransa—V« — Robert Badenhop & Co., Inc.... 30,800 Arnold & Zeiss... 68,000 
a Robinson & Co.... é 0.500 206,300| Michelin Tire Co. . 57,500 
Sons & 64,750 I., Littlejohn & C ; 47 ,00f 
Vera Trading C ‘ 350 January 5 By the Anso» London WE. cuneceoncss 51,004 114,500 
The Canada-Mexico Corporatior 1,050 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd... 31,000 Pa 
J. A. Medina & Co...... 0 : . DEcEMBER 27.—By the Carmania=Liverpool: 
H. Marquardt & C 530 «67.890 | wT ANUARY 9.—By the Gogsjo=Lisbor ila Aon 
" . , William H. Stiles ...... ss sound 90,000 . ¥ oe 
T 2 sat } ] ¥ 77 2 } + 
' Janvary 10 A By the \ristobal January 15.—By the Minnehaha=London Decemner 27.—By the leria=Lond 
G, Amsinck & Co Aldens’ Successors, Ltd....... seeeeeese 132,000) !.. Littlejohn & Cc 89,5¢ 
Lawrence Turnure & Ci 4 : 
Lawrence Johnson & ( Janvary 16.—By the Monadnock=Bordeaux: Janvary 2.—By the Manchuria=Londo: 
Henry W. Peabody : Rubber Trading Co... sseen Bee Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 162,000 
Comacho, Roldan & Van Sickel Various ..cccccscceees ..+++++ 170,200 181,400| Hagemeyer Trading Co...... 29,000 
> | . . 2c 
ha ( ~w ¥ & Co. Tanvary 23,—By the Oberon—=Lisbon wd Products , . 35,900 
>, ” - Edward Maurer & Co., Inc secs 125,500| 2. 21,000 
Dumarest Bros ’ we Goodyear ire 0... 189,900 
Otto Gerdau & Co... TANUARY —By the Colorad Hull L. Littlejohn "0. .» 120,900 
J. S. Sembrada & Co.. Hagemeyer Trading (C« a 22.400 | Edward 17,500 
A. M. Capen’s Sons ; Fred. Ste : 93,000 
Mecke & Co.. JANUARY 6 By the Oweg Lisbor Various , . ‘ 49,900 719,106 
Lanman & Kemp arious 160,000 : ‘ 
Piza Nephews & Co ‘ ‘ TANUARY 2.- By the St. Lou Liverpool ; 
Pottberg, Ebeling & ( MANICOBAS. Robinson & Co ; 1.000 
Various eee . 1S, } DecemMrer 23 By the Raet , Bahia Tanuary 5 By the Ansor I 
Janvary 13.—By the Santa Marta=Cartagena: | Adolph Hirsch & Ci : ; 16,500 | Edward Maurer & Co., Inc. 6,881 
Pablo Calvet & Co... ee DeceMrer 31. {tahualpa=Ceara January 6.—By the Andania=London 
Andean Trading C 5.700 T. H. Rossbach 49,500 | Arnold & Zeiss 2,000 
A. Held eeccececcs 750 7.000 
January 5 By the Cuthbert=—Para By he gremoy ‘ Sing 
January 15.—By t Sixaol P to Cortez Hagemeyer Trading Co 57 
G. Amsinck & Co... 100 tie & i alee he ie re & ( 78,00 
FEegers & Heinlein 750 eat papa ; : be 97 iding C« 6,004 
J. S. Sembr & ¢ 50 801 - Successors, Lt 00M 
Ta AR t Matur J buce & Korn. 454,500 
TANUARY I¢ By the Metapan=Port Lime Middiaten & ¢ e Matu Pe ot . , Rubber Cx 03 000 
Fruit Dispatch ( 750 R. Van Wolterbe: R5( 23 Ison Co., In 600 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 550 1,300 W. R. Grace & Co .. 57,000 
lanvary 24.—RBv the H t=Ceara . : c 26 O00 
Janvary 18 By t {imirant Cartagena T. H. Rosenthal & Bros ‘ 5,500 | ‘ 00 
*ablo Calwet & ( x 100 
Mulle Schall & ( PLANTATIONS 220.000 
G. Amsinck & ¢ Decemeer 18 ty the M a—Lond Inc 000 
R. del Castillo Ce 11,150} Charles T. Wilson ( Inc r 4,000 
Janvary 18.—By the Caracas=Puerto Cabello: | Rubber Trading ¢ 1,600 25°000 
Scholtz & ( - L. Littleiohn & Ci : 113.000 45,000 
ae ws , 1,540 | Fred. Stern & ¢ 8,000 131,600} - +4444 
717 2 > , } : 33,000 
January 18.—By the 4Advan Cristobal DEcEMBER 18.—Rv the Kandal Colombo: 0.70 054,400 
G. Amsinck & ( 4,950 , 
’ ohn & ( 
Neuss, Hesslein & ( 3.500 H. Stiles ’ ” . 
R, G. Barthold & Co "400 ‘ + 027.000 37,000 
Meyer Hecht .... 00 ee 9.700 66.706 
Gontard & Co...... 8,350 Decemeer 19.--By the Adriati Liverpool 
American Trading C: 700 Various ; pia 5 N00 ; Lisbor 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 400 a oe : Various 81,000 
Fidanque Bros. & C 550  25,050| Decemerr 20.—By the Madioen= Batavia , 
i ecnes nT “an ' General Rubber ( 8,000 Janwan we ees 
ANUARY 22. ty the I s=Port Limon G. Amsinck & Co 79.000 1. T. Tohnstone & ( 83, 90K 
Isaac Brandon & Bros 650 J. T. Johnstene & (¢ Raw Products ¢ 700 
» , , Meyer & Br n Firestone Tire & Rubber ¢ 800 
Janvary 22.—By the Montere Tampico Stein, Hirsch & Cx Eee Aldens’ Successors, Ltd g9 00K 
(. Tennant Sons & C 38,700 Aldens’ Successors, Ltd 5 Hagemeyer Trading ‘ 8.600 
H. Marquardt & Cc 1,500 Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 33,000 L. Littlejohn & Ce 100 
\ 1ous _ 14.700 54,900 | The B. F. Goodrich Co..... 29,004 Mever & trowr 63.500 
, , ‘ . L. Littlejohn & Co... winch 201,600 Arnold & Zeiss. +7 
TANUARY By the Montere Vera Cruz: Raw Products C: 11801 He n Webe 6,( 
G. S n& 600 Fast Asiatic ¢ 17 ,00¢ Fuchs & Lang 000 
{ S. Brokerage 00 700 | Various 8 000 4,710,900 | Vz s . 0 00 
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e y . r. 
s Maru ‘ j "40 
faru : ao _ 
' 7,410 Ir e e pairs 1,9 
~ ‘ \ s eee 
- r Inab VM ‘ elt et 
A) , 3 are st] I F 
T kK & 50 eeeece 
2.8 T 





1917. 








ro S 
2 
19,590 
8,760 
E 
:9 
U0 4 
16 + 
4,608 
l¢ 
74 2 
é 6 
$21 
g 
' 
4,465 
$52,492 





064 
Qa? 








' 
7,113 
3 
700 
$19,476 
16. 
0,482 
4.076 
364,558 
$2,331 
1,516 
31,546 
509 
1,703 
2,261 
$39,766 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
IMPORTS, 


Scrap f 
India Rubber Re-manufact Balata Gutta Percha Gutta Jelutong. 
Week Ending Pounds \ Pounds \ , s Value Pounds Value Pounds 1¢. 








Decem r Ze iyvio 
d¢ 45.079 0 
December: 191¢ 288° a, 
4,278, 00¢ 1,94< 33,28 B 5,48 2 $1,506 292,953 $13,152 
Janmary : senses 
6 358.484 Ox 7 A l 39,898 58,088 
i 4, 7 78 8 oe 
*M i s I IN ‘ \ s of Gutta 1 , 
I a a ve { 5 < ‘ Vas rn S4 
EXPORTS 
RES | ECEMBER 2¢ R 
i ‘ Lires I 4 ( Tt 
XPOR I ~ - —~ \V 1 fl 2 I " Chewing Reclaime Scrap 
shoes Othe ‘ . R Pens Gun Rubbe Rubber 
NortH AME A 
Be , $ $91 89 g $232 : 
British H s 7 9 . 
Canada a> : 
Ce tr 4 ~ 
Cos ] $616 4( l 3.008 1.¢ 
( 8.183 163 14] g ” 
H 619 100 ] 2 Q 
N agua l ° ecccce ecccces _— 384 224 
Pana 50 $230 10,064 3,833 6,016 4 
S ane 129 4 724 
Mex oe 851 2,528 15,¢ $323 
Newf 860 797 89 r 424 4 
West | 
l - . 
l 6 53 892 4 
} 11 235 858 2,227 196 
rr Toba ( 8 ; 4,659 7 678 
Or B 407 a 283 1.985 g 200 g 
Cu 517 36,02€ 4 19 4.764 4 
) 49 6 Z 
T) 
Pre 8 427 7 4 
Ha 8 { 
Sar 7F 
s, N 7 g R 4 ¢ 
I ¢ % $24 ¢ ¢ $2.7 
G 
It 
N 
N 
I 
Rk f 
~ 72 ‘ . 
Ss 
S 
g . 7 11.404 7 5 4 Q Q 4 ¢ ) $4,422 
S 1 5 31 
$7 : ¢ $ _ 1 $373,885 $28 $ $ $3,600 $16,953 
. F 
\ tina ¢ $779 $127,7 $13,260 $21,871 $15,598 $108 
i 4 4 ; ] 53 3 $ nes 
B 5 1,443 73,778 48 > : 
( 0 2 8.8 26¢ $ 4 ¢759 
C 2 4 5.373 43 ; 
} 441 44 4 
‘ é 5 4 34 « 
P 
I $ 4 f 
| 4 . ( 
\ Q € 1 7 a 4 c 
I i Ss \ S $ $4,416 $46 e765 
4 
cr . ¢ <7 ¢ 
B 
St s Ss 
. ' ; > 
] ( 
H{ 
Sas 223 | 3 2 
$2,051 480 $17,603 $1,803 $91,07 $311 $402 $993 rte a 
A‘ 
A Tasmania $2.685 $912 $7,315 $: $3,222 ) $ 
N 290 1.235 12 Q 1 1S$4 ) 
656 1 4 ? 4 ) 
[Tot ania . ¢7.732 $2,747 $8,228 $34,515 $é $5,127 799 $1,380 wy 
AFR A 
} Af 
\ ¢10 ¢146 e 
c e7¢ 7 $7 7 1.817 f 14 $ $421 7 3 
| . , 
C: Island ° $ 
Ma BSCAT .ccccercccsercccece 5 
Itali REEOR. occccetincenpecs ee : 74 
Port 1es Afri seeese 1,784 28 
I S, ALPICA ccccccecce $26,911 $2,417 $1,832 $1! $421 7 1 i ¢ 7 
In addition to the above the following items were exported d P e T Engl 67 Rubt e . ee P 


Ratar ¢54,099: to Santo Doming —India Rubber, $98 e 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 


RUBBER 
UNMANUPACTURE ree 
F alee 
India 
I 
Fra $63.204 
P R 
Init K 8 
\ : 
; Hay 
M 
; > 
T 
I 
( “ 
7 4 ‘ 
k 
( 
M 3 
{, : 7 
Ir 7 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
M A ® 
A 
I 
( 
Ml 
( 
I < QA 
I 4,37 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


y 
" 
I $ 
G 
{ 
‘ 
Tr 
R 
4 
EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGt 
OUS TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
A 
Re ; ac 
I ‘ 5 
0 789 
H 
| " $7,709 
T $7 
Philippine Islands 
Be and packing $9,287 
B es pairs 24,244 








Tires ‘ 


Other rubber ¢ is 


| 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 


RUBBER 


d1¢ 


0s 
£10.55 
20 
$6.001 
M1 
$11,970 
126.861 
643 
$139,474 
ess 
§2,415 
$53,048 
$22,145 


$22,145 
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34,586 
9.926 
$78,043 


Tariff 
Value. 
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EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER 


GOODS. 
October, 1916 


— EE 
Prod Reéxports 
MAN UFACTURED- uce of of Foreign 


Goods. 
Value. 


$50.97° 





313,700 pounds of rubber 
to the United States. 

luring October 425,746 pounds of gum chicle 
United States 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED 
RUBBER. 











Mu RED ~ —~ 
Pounds Value 
India rubhe nd gutta p< : 
—raw reclaime 
1 
‘ 2,937 ,6€ 
~ S er ae 1,150.82 
\ Frene Colony. 6,380 
I ComgO ..cccccces 219,120 = cvccece 
Praz | /. eee 
Or 1,249,600 
s 9,330,640 $6,548,413 
| 5,280,44¢ $416,915 
M RED- 
I y 
Unit St 45,100 
( r 26,620 
) : 6,600 ie ai 
ecéeceoes 78,32 $137,416 
l ‘ gutta percha 
Cut $5,250 
Fl TORTIE .ccccnence 695 
Ir | PO scacseseos 116 
r - 19,609 
Ir gutt rcha 
et l¢ $1,737 
£3 
( n 220 eee 
Othe t B ccccccse 10,340 
Tot 10,560 $5,558 
Dt 6,160 3,783 
Re D. cuseasncenneceanees 101,420 47,281 
Rut ated fabrics. pieces 97,020 119,158 
B i shoes—pairs: 
United States ...cccccces 23,25 
} ‘ 10,291 ee 
Orl 152 eee 
I 33,737 $32,556 
| ne 
F 25,740 
880 





$67,914 
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Elastic fabric—not specified: Pounds Value, _ MANuFACTURED— Pounds Value, | Elastic fabric—nort specified: Pounds Value 
From— India rubber and gutta percha TT 
France . 217,580 —threads: e 
P TeTuTTT TTT 217, éeestes OE. ciwecness sooner 440 
Great Britain ......... 106,920 eas caval Sh 000 
Other countries . 8,140 iadecks POMS sccnseseee ae 701 aa ow ORees . 62,0 
aa anennee Gent BME scccccees 9,906 : Brazil Seer renee 
T tals 332.640 $262.634 Argentina 3740 Lruguay .....+. e* ees I 
otal . 332, $262,683 Oth Lvadlot tag talent 3 ag Other countries eane 12,100 
Tires ther countries .... 3,760 ee. braces 
Oe 1,162,2¢ Totals ....... 45,100 $81,110 Totals 36,5 $64,076 
RE 162,266 : 
Great Britain .... "374,661 India rubber and gutta percha Tires: 
Other countries ........ 28,160 . —sheets — oo 
Ls ee Cut sheets 4.844 $7,218 France SR 22¢ 
ae . 1.565.080 $2,746,684 Elastic fabric 00 829 Great Britain 3,268,100 
x Insulated wire ........ 880 232 a 66, 820 
Other rubber manufactures Seed sehes 3 4.000 30,880 witzerland 66,8 
From— India rubber and gutta perc! ’ India and Ceylon.. 353,540 
4 € <T a ag a eT i - a] 
United States ..... 1.323.960 tubes ” Australia oe 79,201 
France... eeee - 897,160 Cut sheets .. 1.000 $17.370 Argentir i 843,04( 
Great Britain 749,761 Flastic fabric 5.04 50.026 x ; +++ 
Other countries 1,100 Other forms .......ce. 880 61 335 é intric 459,504 
- rm 
pres Le Ab wenbbeeeeneenee 540 946 Rieke 
Totals 2,971,980 $2,085,790 | Roots and shoes.. pair , 2 lotals 5,783,800 $10,148,940 
Total Imports $12,502,509 | Elastic webbing Other rubber manufactures 
. 26 Ti 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED onnan na at 99.066 
RUBBER. _, _ £+;-+ | Bowe ...ccccs. 20.901 Switz n 47,300 
Nine Months Ending 1a »? RA Argentina 82,944 
September, 191¢ £9 54/ Or t 83,046 
UNMANUFACTURED - 8.164 . 
Pounds Value ntries 6,861 6 ; $254,297 
India :ubber and gutta percha 
—raw and reclaimed 833,140 $292,346 Totals 126.4% 6 3 I > 648 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 


Copyright 1917 
NEW YORK 

AMERICAN Cotton. The January cotton market has been 
steady compared to the violent fluctuations of last December 
The speculative markets are apparently not so sensitive to con- 
flicting rumors of peace and international complications as they 
were a month ago. It is generally believed that the present level 
of prices will continue until the market is again affected by new 
crop reports or trade disturbances. There are, moreover, certain 
interests that predict a return of 20-cent cotton before spring, but 
two important bull movements are hardly to be expected in one 
season. On January 4, middling spot cotton was selling at 17.55 
cents and reached 17.80 cents on January 8. After minor fluctua 
tions in the interim, spot cotton was quoted at 17.40 cents on 
January 29 

EcyrtiAn Cotton. Reports by mail from Alexandria under 
date of December 15, 1916, indicate that the reaction from the 
advance which commenced early in the season has resulted in a 
weaker market and prices have declined. The spot market has 
been very irregular. Sakellarides is becoming scarce and full 
prices are being paid for spot lots. The demand for uppers has 
not weakened and prices have remained steady 

The exports of Egyptian cotton from Alexandria for the period 
September 1, 1915, to August 31, 1916, were 728,319 bales, 
approximating 800 pounds. The United States imported 184,544 
bales; England, 355,699; Spain, 20,332; France, 45,812; Japan, 
25,801; Italy, 52,516; Russia, 42,619; India, Portugal and 
Greece, 1,026. 

Sea Istanp Cotton. Quiet has prevailed in the southern 
markets during the past month and prices have remained 
practically unchanged. There has apparently been a fair amount 
f inquiries but the volume of actual business has been small. 
The crop in sight at all ports on January 19 was 69,727 bales 
against 61,372 bales for the same period a year ago. 

Tire Fasrics. Business continues good with numerous price 
inquiries for contracts covering the last half of 1917. The fabric 
mills are sold until the middle of next summer and this year will 
doubtless show a marked increase in production. 

It is estimated that 115,000,000 pounds of building fabric went 
into the manufacture of tires during the season of 1915-16. Of 
this amount Egyptian fabric furnished 75,000,000 pounds; Sea 
Island fabric, 30,000,000 pounds; Long staple (American) 
Peelers fabric, 5,000,000 pounds; Sea Island and Egyptian Cord 
fabrics, 5,000,000 pounds. The amount of tire building fabric 
required for 1917 is estimated at 141,000,000 pounds. 

MecHANiIcaL Duck. The undertone of the market is easiér 





and prices have eased off about a cent a pound. There is a good 
domestic demand for this time of the year, the mills are behind 
on orders and supplies are not over-plentiful. The slump in 
cotton had little effect on the spot market but resulted in easier 
futures. The situation may be said to be generally easier 

SHEETINGS AND Dritis. Wide sheetings, drills and twills con- 
tinue to be in good demand, 50 and 52-inch particularly. Prices 
are firm and have not changed since a month ago 

Raincoat CLotH. Business has been quiet, due to the weather 
and the fact that January is usually a quiet between-season month. 
Prospects of a good Spring business in raincoat cloth are in- 
dicated by the numerous inquiries being received at this time. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
JANUARY 26, 1917 
2 Prices subject to change without notice 





\ re balloon abrics 
Wamsutta, S. A. I. L. No. 1, 40-inch........ rer yard $0.35 1 
Bees SG TBO cc ccccccsssceces t 
Wool Stockinettes—52-inch: 
A—14-OUNCE ....0-eeeees Sooacedoeseevevessoeesoses yerd 1.38 @ 
B—l4-ounce ....... 60000006060 0400000008008 evcceseve 165 @ 
Cm ISOUMCR cocccccccccvecscecceccccccccccocecccoee 1.92 @ 
Cotton Stockinettes—52-inch: 
PP EOGMEER soccceccccccsecse Het60eh cen dénneeees -yard 55 @ .& 
PERO cccccreessccccenecenceseesécoceesonsens 46 @ 5 
F—l4-ounce .......-- (o05ee snes ecdEeRAeeeeeReEee eee 60 @ .65 
DM «icctigl scnsaweentn scnnesedkeanedaeuasiemhe 52 @ .55 
SURED, wecnnesdce ges cvastodseescnecsiees eoececees 55 @ .60 
[— 9-ounce aceon ondecebeewsessensendnawes 4¢ @ .50 
Colors—white, black, blue, brown. 
Knitabac Stockinette ‘ jeneeeevenebesenease 1b. »” @ )5 
Tire Fabrics 
17%-ounce Sea Island, combed.... square yar 125 @ 1.35 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed pePEheeianeea eee oe 1.10 @ 1.15 
Dh Ci «ccccccsiageneeedennenanens 1.07 @ 1.12 
ee eS GEE Chet ostasbecunasseetncesaen 70 @ 
Sheeting: 
40-inch 2.35-yard yard 1SK@ 
Se DE #20 cennerencecoeseceececuwseseseesess 14K%@ 
40-inch 2.70-yard ........ PUTeTT TCT ITT TTT TTT Te on 14 @ 
PE CN 5606 0060460604006650000000000000066 13 @ 
MME oii. cic pn ux sub adaodewausedankeeses 12K@ 
Osnsebures: 
EE: nn oc ev tee bes abben aaaedene”d yard 16K4@ 
40-inch J ee rT ee ee re 15 @ 
Rarer iis a dpa eos ecient 1IsS%@ 
Mechanical Ducks: 
DN ce cutk newman Weedh ean @ eeeesccsceseses .. Pound 7 t .38 
DE. “Seanseceansecttseceshesdeestaseweses ere 36 t 37 
Carriage Cloth Duck 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.............- ...yard 20 @ 
SOUR LFSGEE vcicccccccues hv006seeeedeanenteeneed 22%@ 
ee I in 6 eh Cee ehen eed hoes hea 43%@ 
PE SOUND 6.060008060600600060N060060605 000860 45 @ 
Drills: 
ow errr rrr Ce er Tere yard 19 @ 
oe Rk, OO ee seccccese ASK@ 
ONE ON ne Ee .20%@ 
ee re er mm ae 20 @ 
60. "1" aaascatabelacedeea spate precpinantaian wicleen A wiiged 26%@ 
irns 
Garden Hose, 12/2 cabled... jes windionsnel Nominal 
Pe GO Ce on bendncsdeesdnbeenesstaseetesessnnnan Nominal 


berizing—Plain and Fancies: 
in, 314 to 7% ounces . WITTTTT TTT TT yy yard 38 @ 1.55 
6-inch, 2 to 5 ounces iVenesteubeehantenne 35 @ .8S 
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speaking, prices have undergone comparatively few changes 
gt month and with few exceptions the revision was 
| SH Chis ecn the weakest material on the 
t rices have declined 34 to % cent. Consumers have 
ly refused to buy at the prevailing prices with the 
xpectat f lower values. Trimmed and untrimmed arctics 
s " espite mi fluctuations, prices are the same as 
S l situation in tires has been devoid of interest 
s ha st f accordingly. G. & G. white tires are 
er tl th ago. Bicycle and solid tires were 
oe , 
< i here s ee le ¢ g nt es and us! 
s has be t to small orders as buyers are confident of 
g better fig I quiet conditions ruling the crude 
! t tless exp s the easy positi f tubes 
Prices f ted during the month but ar v about the 
I rts aste and reclaimed rubber for December 
78,100 pounds, and Liverpool 179,400 pounds, as compared 
t 1300 and 20,100 pounds, respectively, for November. Ex- 
I s for ber were as follows: London, 1,158,900 pounds; 
l 5,200 | s, as compared to 1,244,000 and 106,800 
\ + 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED 
Y 
g t € e 
Per Px d 
4 1M 
07% 
omtrimmed ArCticS .. sees seerceseceeesereeeeeevoneees d s@ 06% 
Lu t i w Be ccccoessccoecceceecesteses 06% @ 067 
s ira MIRED cece soosesecesees m | 4, @ 067 
unguar ¢ 04%@ 05 
Aut € \ l ,@ 
US %4 @ 
254%@ 26 
“ 2 11%e@ 
i bi 
Te e f ? 
I BD ccecerccesccccestseceseceseseeseseeesecese + 01% 
C 6 
Vhite \ io. hal gel tine dnc Ale ad bale nara hase an ee ok dailies 2@ .14 
‘ 
. 2 @ 
Re Dita dcuiiadadebaend Ga eieraaseneits 11 
p 2 TrvTTT TT LITT Tee Ci 
\ 2 2 
er ir ngs o4 i 
e cietévedeeents Gbessneeewedent 044%@ 
+ 
£ 4 . 
‘ 01M” 
0s% 
? 
. 0 2 
! r N 1, bright f WNGDs 60c06escecece 26 2 
7 n i) eeeeeees t 
I : r st Desc ceeesseeestsessesesese ? 
R « a 


THE 


MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 


hurr ; Yi s 


r be Is ind inere ents < ring the 

t ; é € ol tive T! le ilers ce 
es ri r materials, af i the many 

¢ vill continu Ocear s are 


ily being $7.50 to $10 a ton. The heavy 
ks of many ingredi nd re- 
rices. | rts have been seriously affected, 
I-k1 n shipping difficulties, and the recent British 
85 t of the cargo space will further com- 
neutral Europe. There is every reason to 
rote e tar ll eventually be levied on all rubber 

s impor to | land 
Gas Brat The heavy export demand has exhausted 
t, al rices ve advanced 5 cents a pound 
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Producers have sold their output and the dealers control the lron e, red, uced grades sasous venedened lb 024@ 03% 
: a , : 2 OR, See, BE accecccescaneccesseas J 
spot market Contract deliveries have been called tor promptly. Ivory. black ... , (ashe tooen 1ecenenseneee j 
1 ‘ 1 1 | i ] . eee eeeeeeeee eee eeeee . . . ee . fl 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE There has been active call for this : 
€ ¢ 4 
solvent, a s . 3 lies ave been heavil drawn on during , 1% 
i 
the past montl Prices show a gain of 2 cents a pound te, te . : | 8i%4G 
CARBON ATI MAGNES he steady demand pean (Bi H / 4 75 
nd domestic sources has developed a strong market, exports to 
lrance being part larl ‘ Pp ucers are reported to b SPORES IP j 
vell sold ul Sales ha een 1 rte a \ 12 te 13 cents Re ee. EATER ERAS HELD EATS HEADS AEOOE ETERS SE 60 
2) Ihe ‘ right grades have been scarce al MD “cvcndssnwetcnvex ne eeeneseeesod j 2 
Beckt é s na 
siness restric ue t the continu heavy demarn ul ee | I hi ee 
Pres ave ee i" orders ek and the roducers ar¢ " 
RBEISLIC Ll all «eevee eee ‘ 1 
1 lling t crease ( ti t meet the ré ts of! . gut eee . eerecessececes ‘ 
. a r | ¢€ n ; 
normal condit s Price ive advanced 3 cents a pou oo ge hipabaianbe scat ] 
since our last report CF nceenes lt 01 @ .02 
M. R. X ton ) 
SHE \ mar e was noted early in the mont “Ge ) @ 
13 121 M. R ton 
e to reports that « ort rom India w e prohibited [he t J @ 
f 2 Y 
market ecam < ( I eT it the « s« t the me it] ie 7 : 2 4 ae >? 
\V HITING Tr ulties of securing the raw material have “a _ i 
rently incr { achie liffst Imost impossi ai yyy e (steel Dbis @ 
ij ire creas I | | ( s iim npo 66 é ore é @ 
emand has continued to 1 tive 1 prices 68@7 e teel | @ 
Phe ued e a and 4 eae on @ 
ive advance ihe domestic producers are Making ever ettort ) l + . 
\ 
to meet the deman: t are unable to relieve the situation nseec 
Z1INcC O ( tract deliveries have beet nsistentl illed “ 4 12% 
ar T 
for during the past month, indicating the strong position of ne uses 
] 1 € ee 1 1 
this market Che specu n mericat rocess 1 . ’ t - ; 1 
ities has advances l to 1% ents it there s i | it t \ Reggie <*/2€ 
supply offered at 11 to 1] ents eer r 215.00 
Orange . fomes 12 @ 
Pa wr 4 ? 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. Pet 0614 @ 
TANUAR 7 i nie a. l 044%4@ 
é : Pine Iver N 
Subject to change without notice. Pine ta <0 ‘a 
Accelerene awhieeee ‘ - Nominal Pit bureur 


Acetone OE Rg SAP La wadere 
Acid, acetic, 28 per cent. (bbls.).......... 








cresylic (crude) ......s.. “— gal. 1.¢ i Plaster of 5 1.50 > 17 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)..........+seeeee. lb ‘ t +0 I 7a 
-— 5, 90 dearees 1 i 

muriatic, 20 degrees cccccccccccccccccccceseces Ib. 014% @ I vdered S 03 @ 





36 degrees ..,..se0+- . ld. 05 1 Ke 
+, 66 degrees l 
































\lumina, To-six : , 
Aluminum Flake (carloads).............+. catooncoccell 00 p22. R ind +s Taladeteie 
Ammonium carbonate ......... acai ash wage 11 i R powders 02 . 
, i i I j 24,@ .04 
Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (c ¢ R : p 06 
crimson, ‘“‘Magmetco” R ce. bi = @ 
crimson, ‘‘Mephisto”’ oa 
golden, sulphuret of nares +4 
golden, “Magmetco” | le , 2 ~ 
golden, “‘Mephisto” ) Shellac 
golden, sulphuret, Sta s i OMRON Aes oso erie ; : 
il qulaiawel, Gates 33 eel rage AEE ATS ton 
Asbestine 0 b 20.0 Ste 5; 04 > 04% 
Asbestos 2 240.00 Qu eee 
Asphaltum 02 @ 0 Su 2 
Barium s 04%4@ —— = 
Barytes, pure wi I ‘ ve 
~ S ant g ) > es 
— P ni Cee eee eee eee tee eee teeeeees ton om 
Benzol, pure ...... aaemubeda 60 I e « +> "ee ie uisch anes 
3eta-Naphthol 0 @ < 
grown, sienna, raw powdered........... 4 ? 06 T me g : 
u ' 03 @ 03% 
None nice +9 
04 @ .08 I sd 
Lor N : ' , } ~ 4 























. Engl 
{ y eesw 4 
es) < ‘ 
€ r ~ 
tetrachloride ( Q 20 
( os 76 per cent ; BIBOUBO oa 20200: 
Chalk, pre tated. extr t 4 y= 
t heav ] 
Chira c ] estic ton . x t 
te ton 5 ( S 
Cl MIE, PTEET acc ccccccevcssecsesssesessesseseseses 10, 7 g 3 > 
4 133/136 m.r » 
Ib. 08 117/119 ) : 
Q : 124/12¢ bt ) 
Ib ( \ ered 7 
oebee i r wt 7 > Os 
- ‘ we 
ton 40.04 . 
P a 
peewee Encl Foe . 
: t 
tne eens W lf XXX ’ ' 
Glycerine, C. P lrums) Ye ochre (Satir > 
Graphite, fluke (400 1 india rubber 1 en 
powdered ( I 07 @ t xide, An « ree d tras 
Green oxide of chr “ a ae ’ 
. : ~ .  f ry 
sround glass (fine) ...... ( “XX f o. b. factory Ji , 
, hy) Petramine . : . oaef fact i ? 
ear gees. ene Tet: nine 65 @ ree ! process, green seal. .f. 0. b. factory / 12ta@ 
ndian red, reduced grades — +e vucoteudes ] .04 » .07% red seal....f. 0. b. factory / 17K@ 
pur £0406050% poneeescocccnceoscseues Ib white seal. .f b. fact 2<2 a 
e seal ctory 856 ¢ 
\nfusorial earth, powdered? 2... ccccccccccccccccccces ton 60.00 @ Zine substitut 608 : e 
SS BES are nee: ton 65.0 ? ne hide re vole a eee ee 
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